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EE. be with him; and let bien ge up to Jerusalem, which 
5 . is in Judah, and build the house of the Lord God LEN 
zi > a = 55 1 5 öf Israel, (he is the God) Which is in Jerusalem. a 
EE And whogoever remaineth in ay place 8 8 

3  jourteths let che man of his place help him wich il | T3 - 
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PA  DavriRonour, xvii. 15, The Lord thy God will TT 
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5 he 8 in ſome of theſe L Dicour ö * 9 
1 8 * the ſubj 0 5 15 d t 0 it, has conceix ed. 15 1 1 
| 0 be his duty to inſt very paiticularly upon | | 
i  - the vices to which the more opulent claſſes of > BY 
23 dhe ſociety are expoſed. People; whoſe winde 15 y 
. 8 5 are engroſſed with polities, may chink _ an of 
3 improper ſubject for the preſent, day. Fa 


A 
- 


| theſe people the Author muſt beg leave oo % bes | 
4 to differ, | He is, he truſts, as determin ed n N 
| enemy to-the preſent French ſyſtem, as any _ 


wan fing. He deplores the confuſions. | 

= + which have ariſen,. and which muſt Wo, Ks 

en neceſſarily ariſe, under chat ſyſtem. He has 
beheld, wich ſorrow, and confternation, the. . 

fatal doctrine held forth, that the-intereſts | of N 

. 1 ? the rich, and of the poor, are different; and, 

4 in conſequence of this principle, has ſeen the 
multitude throz vg from them all reſtraints, | 5 
#fing againſt their natural magiſtrates, and 

1 perpetrating the moſt unparalelled Woes. 

Baut, let us look back, I Call, with che utm 

5 ſeriouſneſs, upon the better clafſes, to # TY 

back, to the origin of theſe diforders. | It ha F # 
always been found the moſt difficult of a 

ſriences, to govern well. The mukitaduean- 5 

not 1 be renne. en Ms the beſt re- 
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3 8 have been at great pains to teach them 


be: *. the vie chink me d: n 
hs I recal their attention to theſe 8 4 
I wih 1 could ſay that they are ideal. But 
they not only have exiſted, but, in my opi- 
nion, they have been the grand cauſe of all 
the diſorders which have afflicted, and for e- 
ver diſgraced, the preſent period. We have 
"Hips with equal ſorrow and aſtoniſhment, not 
only in France, but in this country, and in all 
countries, the very people, who are moſt in- 
tereſted in upholding the pillars of Socic ety, 
guilty of the extreme folly and wickedness of 
Pulling them down. They have done it with 
their own hands, I cannot ſay with their eyes 1 
open. They have taught tlie people to def- 2 

piſe every ching that Is ſerious and proper == 


this wiſe leſſon :—And they: hive ow: and 4 
felt the conſequences. Fore 16 
The people, from their i ignorance yy na- 
tural levity, are of themſelves at all times ſuffi- 
- Giently prone to change. We need not cer- 
tainly take pains to prepare them for it, or 0 
precipitate them upon it. 4 
The' events of the preſent period will Walt 7 
an awful . if they can receive a leſſon, 


, 
- I ; , þ * 
1 | # F | 4 7 
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* 1 * 


to both partes, It will A dees that the | 
| intereſts of of all the, orders of olitical ſo- 
eiety are the ſame; that che rich nd th, | poor | 
| are e mutually, neceſſary. to ane anothe and 
that they muſt ſtand or fall together. ” Mas, | 
what ſhall I ſay ? From the beginning of the 
world they have row tang | 2 ae 


| Hence the Bk . 10 ho woeseles of 
= French. They found the ſoit Prepared, 
and the materials laid. They had nothing to 
ul but ſet fire to the train. The exploſion, 
as might be expected, inſtantly. took place, 
0 paſſed, like a conflagration, through. the 
countries. Nor will it ceaſe, until the people 
© feel, as I hope, they begin to do, that one 
extreme is as bad as another; that the de- | 
ſtruction ; of the rich involved the deſtruction 
/of the poor; that, where property is not reſ- 
52 Ee , ſociety. cannot exiſt; that, where 
e is diſcarded, where Religion i is loſt, 
where ood and evil are confounded, man- 
kind find themſelves at once driven back ta 
| barbariſm, and become thieves, robbers, and 
murderers. It is then put to the law, of the 
| Rrongelt; where, 1 think, the wild beaſt | 
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4 1 5 ne aue, 1 
muſt Shally vrevail's FIN the human f boe a 


the Criminal, vitiated, - fooliſh, human ſpec 
having thus thrown all their. WON om 


them, will be extirpated. | MY 
Ardently wiſhing, as ect . citizen | 


L cup, to prevent this; and deſirous of contri - 
buting my ſmall effort for this purpoſe, upon 

whom can I call but upon the enlightened _ 

part of the ſociety ? The multitude never ſee,. . 1 


until they feel; and it may then be toe late, 
To you, chen, ye r gh, J make this forcible 


_ appeal. A teacher of Religion tells you, tha 
vice is the cauſe of human miſery; that the ; 


pillars of ſociety are tottering; and tl 1 it is 
not only criminal, but egregiouſly f. fooliſh, 


* = to help forward the work of deſtrue- | 


tion, —Help forward, did I ſay? it is 90% who | 
ivy begun all this buſineſs. Unknown ta 


eh 


*Z \ 
5 


ourſelves, I muſt do vou the juſtice to tbe» 2 


lieve, you have prepared the materials, a 


ſcattered the ſeeds of it. Yes, it is not to be 
diſſembled. | Your | vices, your follies, and 
your bad principles, (which, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, you have ſo divinterestedly diſſeminated) | 
have diſordered the ſociety. Vet, ſuch is our 
| ſituation, that, dreadful as the ſtate is to-which 


or 2708 7 nary: . TE. 


b go ernment has led us, it is to jou 
that we muſt Rill 1 look for deliverance: for 
Jou alone are pa 1 i indeed it be not to 5 
. late, of obviating the conſequences. 1 Do it, 
then, while you can, before the whole is a 
narchy. But how do it By a ſimple proceſs.” 
Do the duties of your f ſituations. Be the ma- 
giſtrates, and the patriarchs. Conſider the 
Public as your fa | ily. CA what: 
bs proper in your own perſons. Call Religion: - 
to your aſſiſtance, inſtead of diſcarding it. 
Return to the public duties Which you have 
deſerted. Think ſometimes of the God that" 
made you. Support, by all poffible means, 
the virtue, and the good principles of the | 
ſociety. Preſerve the people, as far as "may. 
be, ſatisfied, and in good humour. Find 
Pr ſuitable employment for them, and allow 
them to reap the fruits of it. We call upon 
8 Governments not to oppreſs the people, and 
upon individuals not to corrupt them. If, 
notwithſtanding all this, the diſorderly muſt! 
prevail, and the grand fabric fall, you will 
| have the ſatisfaction of reflecting that you 
have not brought it down upon yourſelves; 1 


: that, to the laſt, you have done your duty; 


h9—But no, if you really do your: 8 i 
will not be. Had the ſtate of Europe, exter- 
nal and internal, been what i it ought, it was 
not @ few villians. (ho had no other ie w 

than to make propetty change hands] that 

could have thus convulſed it; nor could the 

by deluded multitudes of the French have burſt 

5 beyond che barriers of juſtice and ee A 
and itiundated the ſurrounding countries.” 

It is very ſtrange, that the tw! claſſes * 
the nich and the poor, into which ſociety is 
divided, though their intereſts be evidently 

the fame, have in all ages been contending, | vis 
And, the worſt of it is, that the contention, | ' | 
when it becomes ſerious, is not like other con- 
tentions. It goes to the very exiſtence of the 
ſociety. Whatever the one party fuffers, the 
ather ſuffers exactly in proportion. Deſtroy 
the poor, you annihilate the rich; annihilate 
che rich, you deſtroy the 4 yo Ye are theſe 
two perpetually contending. 15 ching = | 
afford a more miſerable APY = wy orrible 
quality of vice, and the won ob "_ hi why 
man „ 2) 1 2/791 299 157 


t 


be offer iefelf to our diſcuſſion, is, Whoſe 
the fault? and, what are the/ beſt means 
rever ting i it? Religion gives the Emples nd 
"the true anſwer. | She ſays to both claſſes, Fa 
N * trays andthe adds, if this be not d 
i is. in wal” chat you "wa en ork Ha- 
Gres. n | ; Aae ö 
Shall we once more revert to ene ſe, 


l which are not a digreffion, but, on the Exits 5 
trary, afford a ſtriking illuftration of the prin- | 
eiple of the following volume? Armidft © the 


7 convulſions, almoſt unparallelled in hiſtory, 
which now ſhake the world, who is ſo blind 
5 As not to look 


des not fee that Omnipotent arm hurling 

one maſs of corruption againſt another, and 
5 ane to pieces the kingdoms ** 

Tes, if I may uſe the language of the Serip⸗ 

ture, the overflowing ſcourge has ' paſſed . 

Fhrough. God has been viſiting and core 


eyond the unconſcious inftru- 
ments preſently in motion, to the ultimate 
| cauſes? Who does not diſcerm the dreadful 
en loſions of vice manifeſting themſelves, ard 8 
bs dhe arm of the Almighty puniſhing ? Who 


| 


5 1 \ 
* peRQibg-.. v ice has needs and. a made 5 


another horrible exploſion. n | 
Terrible in all ages has been our hiſtory | 
Many a meaſure has been tried with us, many 
a ſituation have we been thrown into, and 
many have been our political arrangements. 0 ; 
But, in vain. - Vice acts in all ſituations, and 
all ſituations are ſucceſſively. convulſed and 
overthrown, Miſerable goyernors! and peo- 
ple! perpetually deceiving and deceived, but 
always deceiving yourſelves moſt, and aſcrib- 
ing, uniformly and unanimouſly, your miſe- 
ries to every cauſe but the real one. 
See France! miſerable, unprincipled, wolup> 
"ena corrupted France l. She laughs at Reli- 
gion. ſhe renounces a morals, ſhe ſeeps 
_ herſelf in vices, ſhe is diſtinguiſhed among 
the nations in infamy, ſhe is full charged with 
crimes, Lo! her {ky is overcaſt, her kingdom 
ſhakes, the volcano opens. King, nobles, 
Prieſts, and philoſophers, are ſwept down to- 
gether. Their lofty, gay ranks are obliterated. 
They haye diſappeared, like a ſplendid viſion, 
from the earth. — And they have given place 
to a ſet of men, if poſſible, ſtul worſe, whoſe 
gay is coming.—But, behold, firſt, a craſh yet 
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8 th . et Almighty preg en. 


* feel a eons propenſity to pray, that God 
pron 8 work a miracle, - that he would diſpoſe 
us to take a leſſon from the miſeries we have 
witneſſed. Theſe might ſerve to convince us 
1 - (at leaſt, While We remember them) of the un- 
2 known, dangerous quality of vice. We do 

ſeem, at this: moment, rather to be convinced. | 

: Some. ſmall tendencies. are diſcovered towards | 

hat is right. Our torpor ſeems, at: intervals, 
5 to be touched. We are beginning to diſcoyer, 5 
that marriage is neceſſary, and that the Sabbath 
is a good inſtitution. It is alſo becoming fa- 5 
ſhionable to acknowledge God —1 ſuppoſe, W- 
poſit ition to the French, 
But, wiſhing to. indulge. the ideas which * 

theſe appearances ſuggeſt, I muſt fay, that I 
| feel alſo a foreboding (Which, I fear, is far 
more certain) that, as ſoon as the danger . 
over, (if indeed it is to be over we will forget 
it, and return to our old habits. We will for- 
get God, neglect and vilify religion, violatę 


- 


* 3% * * a: 
1 8 - . S © - 
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becauſ inen eee 
ee rede can then ſee beyond 
this—Oh !- that I were not a prophet !—t a 
erer eee nee miſeries re! ur 7 70 
wt 5 5 ee 
The Auer, uch to love's «title theſe 
| melancholy fcenes, begs here to mention, chat, 
if the preſent volume be well received by the 
publie, he propoſes to follow it with a ſecond. 
In the meantime, he hopes that theſe L Dif. 
courſes, and the illuſtrations which they pre- 
ſent to us of the good and evil quality, will 
| contribute to 'obviate the ultimate and wife 
concluſion of the new philoſophy, that there is 
no difference between good and evil, and that 
actions are equal. Nothing can ſhew, in a 
ſtronger light, the melancholy weakneſs of the 
human intellect, than the obſervation, that, i in 
the progreſs of our profound enquiries, we uni- 
formly find, that extremes meet, and that our 2 
illumination terminates in darkneſs, * 
Finally, he takes this opportunity to return | 
| thanks to his Subſcribers. In better times, it 
would not have been neceffary to reſort to a 
ſubſcription. But now, it is become rather un- 


fate to publiſn upon ſuch ſubjects.— Before a 


1 
ba 


volume of Moral or Religious Diſcourſes, al 


difference or reluctance, as we do the Bible; 


SY 17 Nag 2 + N | : 
or, Preliminary 6 44 


print Sermons, he ſhould know who ang 
to read them; and it is not the leaſt frriking 
mark of our improvements, „that we-peruſe a 


moſt as ſeldom, and with nearly the ſame in- 9 
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Romans, vil. 13. 


5 bat mile become exceeding a, 7 


Tas AT 3 are analities and powers in na- 
ture unknown to us, and which, in our pre- : 
ſent ſtate, at leaſt, we cannot clearly compre- 
hend, is one of thoſe principles which we may 
conſider as ſelf-evident.. This world, as it i is 
related to the univerſe, may be regarded literal- 


ly as a priſon. - We are allowed, indeed, the 
liberty of its walls, within which we remain 
at large, but we cannot advance beyond them. 
We have limits fixed for us, as definite and 
preciſe as if they had been marked. by the hand 
of man. Of what lies without us, therefore, 
and even of our affairs within, ſo far as they 


N 24 On the Bally of WY ice. 


are . with the ſurrounding pact, 
dur knowledge muſt neceſſarily be imperfect. 
In the preſent diſcourſe, I have ſelected an in- 
ſtance of theſe obſervations, to which 1 would | 
ſolicit your attention, and which, I hope, will 75 
impreſs every reflecting man with conviction. 
The Apoſtle ſays, that ſin 3 is exceeding ſinful. 
In contemplating the nature and effects of 
vice, he diſcovers plainly that he can give no 
Juſt account of it; and that it poſſeſſes quali- 
ties of ſo pernicious a nature, that human 
knowledge affords neither language nor ideas 
by which it can be deſcribed. This propoſi- | 
tion 1 ſhall now, in conſiſtence with the views 
of the Apoſtle, endeavour to illuſtrate. Re- 
velation, reaſon, and experience, hold it out 
as the ſame formidable object. They repre- 
ſent it as poſſeſſing a fatal malignity,— — ma- 
lignity which blaſts and taints, which poiſons 
and deſtroys, with unſeen, but certain influ- 
ences, every mind, character, and ſituation. : 
And may God Almighty himſelf, who con- 
ducts the univerſal ſyſtem, touch our hearts 
with conviction; and impreſs us with ſuch a 
| ſenſe of the atrocity of vice, as may discover 
its exceeding linfulneſs, 


— 
5 v2 bn 


* \ 


65 the Hay 7 W a5 


«fil; pl ac 


ervation that the conſ qu 


fuſed knowledge that he is. doing a wrong | 
thing but Kill he does not view it as very 


pernicious, not has, by any means, ſuch a 


ſenſe of it as to infpire him with averſion an I 


deteſtatian. On the contrary; it ſeems often. 
to poſſeſs attractions, and has the faculty. of 


inſpiring him with complacency. | It approa *. 
es bim, not as a monſter, but ſeducer; ad 4 


tempts bis reaſon, as well as paſſions, with 


— 
. 


vs of pleaſ ure or advantage. | Theſe arg fo 


| evidently. his ſentiments, that they coaſtirue * 
the very effence of his temptation. ' He thinks, 


if it be bad, that it has a fair appearance; and 


tegrets that a com panion ſo agreeable. could 


ever be leſs engaging. It | is not, till after he 
bas complied, that he feels diſguſt ; it is not / 
Ws 3 


, that vice poſlelles fone. | 
een malignant quality; may be infe red 
from the ob ces of 
it dear no proportion to our i immediate fats: 2 
ments concerning it. Revel ation preps. 
it as ſweet i in the mouth, and bitter in the 
belly, A man, when he commits vice, has 
not that idea of its atrocity which is afterwards 
manifeſted by i its effects. He has ſome con- 
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A that he en: averſion. 9 nde a 
flow, and fatal poifan, ,which zanif 


An Its itſelf 
gradually; and, from not nike: ar- brd 10 
— 23 n e till it over- 


| | * at grſt i is got lupe tes! is  Gildoles 


by ſure ang. ts wy, and t terminates in e, I 


II. Me vice e polſeſes a mal nity wit 
which we are at preſent but very Wee 
acquainted, may be concluded from the acti 
vity of this quality, and the unexpeRted, b bur 
certain progreſs which it makes, wherever 


has been once admitted, A man, e e 


4s firft tempted to commit vice, has no idea | 
of the lengths- to which he afterwards arrives. 
He may be ſeduced to the gommiſſion of 
fingle acts; but that he ſhall proceed until he 
throws off all reſtraint, and becomes a profli- 
gate, and hortid character, he has no concep- 
tion. Should « friend kindly warn him a- 


gainſt any enot mous vice, and hint his appre- 


henſion that he is in danger from it, he would | 
"OF with Hazael, | ”— p doſt thou t * | 


— 


* : 


ds ts ally of Vicks 9 8 4 


0 thy areiir. a dogs: that he thould, do 
* . thing P Lenke afterwards, a 


4 ag perhaps. 
thing Is choaght ki mſe 1 oz and 


3 
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1 then proceeds tapidly, 3 iniquity, 
aua he reaches the laſt enormities of wick=: 
. edneſs. W. may L m truly, that. where Y 


K 1 vice ig concerned, a man bas no proper idea, 


| of bimſdf, I is an. igfeQion. which, from; = 
k | the Lighteft taint, ſpreads actively throughout 1 
y the who dle character. And it exhibits the very 

- | ime progreſ in ſocieties, as in individuals; 

It Tr jo amazitig to obſerve how. cert in] | 

t | foreads throughout 4 nation z and how, toe 
e || tally it corrupts,' vitiates, and changes the, J 

= | whole maſs of people. 80 complete is the, 

= proceſs, that they are no longer the fame 1 nas 
of | tion} They pteſcrve, perhaps, the ſame name, 
ie but they no longer poſſeſs the ſame. qualities... 

i- 


| They not only, ſeem different, but they are 
1 really changed. From a ſtate of. health nd 


8 vigour, they are ſunk into a ſtate of diſeaſe 6. 

* aud weakneſs. | From being wiſe and brave, | 

Id | diſintereſted and active, they are immerſed; i in 

* fally, indolence, and venality. From à fe 
1 9 


| 26. | On the ie 7 bie. 


ſbected, and Happy people, they a are ; Pechme 
co itemptible, and miſerable. What, then, 
has produced an effect ſo complete, and un- 
ſuſpected? A very fimple cauſe - ſeemingly- 
A few vices, which were probably thought 
- harmleſs, have gained admiſſion, and fermented 
: within the maſs, until at laſt they have pene- | 
trated every ery part of 1 it, and corrupted the whole 
| body. To uſe the language of inſpiration, 9 
4 the whole head has become ſick, and the 
whole heart faint.” 80 entire is the change, 
that it would appear a dream, if hiſtory, and 
| repeated experienee, did not both: confirm it. 
But whatever other reflections it may ſuggeſt, 
we may infer, from the Whole proceſs, the 
fatal activity of vice, and the unexpected, and 
amazing progreſs with which it ſpreads itſelf, 
wherever it is admitted, throug Mou ſocieties, 


; f 


and individuals. „„ 


1 Phat, vice polleſtts a 2 un⸗ | 
known to us, appears from the remorſe which 
follows it, and the unaceountable terrors with 
which it agitates the mind. It is very re- 
rharkable, that | it is oy” before the commiſ- 


On the Sally of Vice. 


˖ Gon of it | that it appears agreeable. amd, tha 
the moment after, as if it had juſt thrown. a- 
de ek, it aſſumes a diſguſtful and tert 


fic aſpect. ' As ſoon as it has gained your 6 con- 
fidence, it tings your boſom. It is a friend 
who flatters you into a bad action for ſome 
purpoſe of his own, and then leaves you to 


has not been an a 1 to ) himſelf. The 
finds that he has been over-reached, and that 
all thoſe dreams of pleaſure or advantage, with 
which his fancy had been deluded, are ſr 
perſed. Then ſucceeds a horrid retroſpec 

ak where every thing appears folly, and 9 57 
produces nothing but repentance, and ſelf- 
upbraiding. This is the common hiſtory of 
vice, which every man who has committed it 


muſt haye experienced. Againſt theſe ſenti- 


ments we have no defence, they purſue us to 
our retreats, and. ariſe frequently i in ſo terrible 

an aſpect, that the moſt determined minds | 
give way before them. It is not merely in the 
hour of death that — array themſelves a- | 
gainſt gan mind; but they haunt us in our 
B 1 E 


We 0, ide ally n 


higheſt profpetity ; ; when every mouth " rows * 
dy to pronounce | us happy, and when the 
vhole world ſeems combined to Favour us: 
It} is then, when. no outward cauſe of uneaſi- 
neſs can be diſcovered, that they deſtroy us 7 
within, and render our exiſtence itſelf a bur- 
den Need 1 adduce inſtances, where almoſt 
da inſtances preſent themſelves ? | . 
the secret murderer, whom no man faſpected, 
and who had laid his ſcheme with fuck ad- - 
dreſs that no traces of it could'be diſcovered, 

He enjoyed his prize in ſafety; no evidence 
remained, not A ſuſpicion tranſpired, ino mag 
accuſed” him. Behold he preſents himſelf 5 
unexpectedly before the judge, pronountey- 

himſelf miſerable; confeſſes his erime, and de . 
clares chat he can have no peace until he ex-. 

piates it. Behold the conqueror arrives from 
a foreign thote, covered with glory, and ſa- 
Hatec with. immenſe riches. nnn he 
paſſes, he moves in ſplendour, followed by 
the multitude, and bonoured with 466. p- 
plauſe of nations. One would conclude this 
man happy, happy in himſelf, and i in the ap- 
probation of all mankind. Yet, TOW! 


* 


/ 


live ; ood turns that 1 which ha had em- 
ployed ſo ſucceſsfully againſt the. enemies of 
© his. country, upon his own breaſt. What, 
then, has overcaſt his bright day, and in- 
ſpired him with ſo fatal à reſolution? Is 
it that he has not the ſame value for life, 
or for the enjoyments of life, as others? 
lo ; ; but his mind is miſerable, he is baunt- | 
ed. with horrors, the cries of mi rde 


ered in- 
=_ ocents yet ſound i in his ears, the ravages of 
 deſolated provinces ſtill, flame before him! 
The le . obſcure his. ſplendours, they purſus ] 1 
him to his retreats, and drive him to deſpera: — 
tion We may obſerve upon this head far-—— | 
ther, that, even where à man is not driven to - 
- puniſh himſelf, but his conſcience is ſuppoſed | 
hb” ta have been lulled to reſt, how often, are ſin⸗ 
ners @ ertaken and deſtroyed by very ſurpriſ- 
ing judgments ? Is it not become proverbial, 
that a curſe atterids unjuſt gain ?. And does 
not an unſeen hand frequently interpoſe, and 
fruſtrate' wicked Purpoſes ? ; Have We not | 
9 ; 


3 1, the dung « of Vice. Ca 
not ſeen the hoards of the oppreſſor melt fre n 


U 


him like the ſnows of his fields? Have not 


the houſes of the proud been overtu ned? Is 
not blood paid with blood ? And has not ine 
tongue of the blaſphemer been blaſted amidſt 
his blaſphemies Ws {2 may give us ſome idea of 1 5 
vice, to obſerve, that an unſeen juſtice purſues 
it; and, even when it is moſt triumphant, „ 
and ſeems moſt. ſecure, interpoſes, arid de- | 
-_ it. | wks 


IV. Tu Ar vice poſſeſſes ſome wind ORE 
malignity of quality, is evident from this re- | 
markable obſervation, that the conſequences ; 

of it almoſt always reach beyond the man 5 
| himſelf who commits it, and affect num ers 
of other people. We can hardly conceive an 
inſtance of vicious conduct, where this rule 
does not hold; and where the effects do not 
reſult from the agent upon all who are con- 
nected with him, and even upon numbers of | 
people with whom he ſeems to have no con · 0 
nection, (but certainly, who have no connec 

tion with his crimes) and who are perhaps ut- 

un unknown to Kim. T the effects of 
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\ ice, firſt of all, reſult from the agent wel 

upon all connected with him, is evident to the 
füghteſt ſurvey. The vices of every indi- 
dual affect his neighbourhood, and diſturb s 
3 circle, whatever it is, to which he is attached, 


The vices of the children affect the parents, 


7 and the vices of the parefits reſult upon che 
; family, and upon all who may have tranſac- 


tions with it. The vices of the magiſtrate af- 


fe the diſtrict over which he preſides; the 


vices of the miniſter or ſovereign affect the 
nation which they guide, and often pull dot 

enormous ruin upon the community, The 
people profit or ſuffer, in all caſes, from the 


a 2 or bad conduct of their governors; and 


evenbof their perſonal 
from the centre to the extremities. 
No individual, even whatever he may wiſh'to 


do, can confine the injury which his vices o- 
cafion to himſelf, The vices of parents, in 
not only affect the external ſtate of their fa- 
milies, (whic 1 
but they appear literally to be transfuſed, 


ular, are, in this light, remarkable. They 


we ſee them daily lay in ruins) 


and to influence the internal qualities and fu- 
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his poſterity for ages . Nay, fy certain and 
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ties are bound by laws, and united under a 


nh as OP 3 experiment, th 
if he be highly viriated, y II. 


remarkable is this effect, that the virulence, if 
it be interrupted in one generation, will tk 
out in another, and renew its ravages. . 
opens an extenſive proſpect into the 
and o e | Fo p rondeg of en 


fquence of the fi magnitude among he 
"new OKs ne general e OR world, 0 
and of its eſtabliſhment Mankind are col 
lected every where into F ;.theſe ſocie· 


On the — Fi. „ 


5 eſtabliſhing of empires, the 'pallions of men 
have been the immediate inſtruments; but 
the great end of the whole n. was ta 
ITOQUCE peace, order, and lecurky- It was Was 
| for this purpoſe that e eee . 
planted.— to lead the human ſpecies into their 

beſt ſtate, and to place them under order and 
good government. It is thus. that men ac- 

compliſh the deſigns of God, and that, even _ 1 
N where they mean nothing but vo ſerve them. 5 1 = 
ſelves, their very worſt paſſions are managed, N | 
and made uſeful in the ſyſtem, An ind 

Hate, which ſuppoſes eomplet: m an 
ſelf-enjoyment, is a Kate too perfect for dur 

Ipecies. Government and laws, of which we 

boaſt ſo highly, conyey in reality the moſt ſe- 

veretefletian againſt our nature. They ſup» 
poſe yice, they ſuppoſe injury, they ſuppoſe 
that, if we were dot reveal. on reſtrained, 
we would, In a hort ume, 

ſpecies. They inform us plai 
dantot be truſted with ourſebve 3 
it were not for vice, laws, gov 

|, fociety,, would be unneceſſc wing 

d reflections at preſent, Pri us obſerve ber 
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any other - Who 
this, that mankind have a common 
And who will -ſay that the enemy, againſt 


- 1 p — add: fatal! mn its nature, one 8 
ny barriers have been found neceſſary to ob- 
Arr its progreſs. Creation has been 


ed againſt it, the nations have been called out, 
mounds have been thrown up on all ſides, the 


Tpecies has been aſſembled under numerous 


ſtandards, and aſſociations have been formed 
for mutual ſecurity in every quarter of the 


globe. To this ſtate we have been brought, 


hk this ſituation we ſtand at preſent, and it 


appear that we could eyen added 
does not ſee, through all 
ene r ay? ; 


whom all theſe ar angements have been found 
"neceſſary is not formidable? The different 
—— of religion have the ſame ob- 
ject. great me. of the __ | 
es: in one arduous ' | ith 


8 reſpect to the laws particularly, we may * 
bee _ farthe 


„that they aroſe not from 
£ gh of what might happen, but from 
L f what actually had happened. 


4 o moſe who aa that * een 5 


ſociety, we may reply, 2 e 


| 


nieneies rie ariſe fror 


is true. The inſtitutions of ſoy 


doubtedly from the bad conſequences of 3 vice. 


Even at this day, the laws are enacted ſucceſ- 
ſively as vice ariſes, / and as the Wor of it 


_ them IC; N e 
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manifeſt from à view of the effects which, 
notwithſtanding all the precautions we can 


take, it has produced. and is producing daily 
among mankind. Notwithſtanding all the 


arriers we have erected, and the united en- 


2 eavours of religion, laws, and government, 


"againſt it, it operates inceſſantly, and makes 


horrid breaches among the ſpecies. It poſ- 


ſeſſes an activity wh ich the arrangements of 
ſociety have been as yet unable to ſurmount. 
The earthquakes which overturn the cities, are 


not more fatal than the extenſive; and eonti- 
nued movements with which it agitates our 


ſyſtem. No: barriers avail, no defences are 
found ſufficient. Though mankind are every 


where atrayed againſt it, yet it breaks in, and 


* 
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=_ W 
if. | tions, are ſwept before it. In private and 

10 Public liſe, what diſorders and diſtreſs does u 
accumulate ? It plunges in miſery, it drives 

i do deſpair, it delivers up to- Juſtice. © It pro- 
1 | _ duces want, infamy, and death. Survey he 
== peeuliar domains of vice, thoſe ſpots of ſo 
eiety Which the has tainted, and conceive 
then, if it be poſſible, ſome Idea of her ma- 

Ul 7 Wan "What numbers of wretehes, what 
WW - Heaps of niifance/and'difciſe, What à maſs'of | 
1 „ 18608 ries, murders, and executions But 160 
wh effec of it in private life, amazing as they 
4 |. wan vaſtly ſhort, both in number, and 
= extent of miſchief, of its effecks in public. Hers 
| Fac 1 a — png and d diſplays fuel 
a remarkable inftalics” of the preſent Hnper- 


* 
# 4 


| Kelly that though every nation has con- 
| ed rules to reſtrain its own ſubjects, no 


=_ | .\ - wy have been invented, nor any ſyſtem 
4 B formed, to prevent the nations from doing ine 
Fl U „ jury to 6ne another. We have ſeen the ne. 


We | ! 


»# 
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eeeds from canes" Of 
| tions or from want of power, or from allt 
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d; we have orerlocked hitherto. the 


miſchiefs, The conſequence of 
his 1 1 that the yo vices which nations a 


% chat . r be" the b ; e er enabled 
neighboura- The en of the 


of e üldren, adapted to the moment, and fl 
ed with inconſiſtencies. —But- our buſineſs 
ere is rather wit 


| ith- the effects of this imper-- 
fect Juſtice, as tt 


. auen ea 


eee eee eee eee 
in themſelves, they commit Wee onh 

with impunity, but with the hig TE 
; againſt one another.. 


world, we diſplay ſo vainly, is in real : 
infancy. 11 reſembles Rrongly-the regions 


y ſerve to difplay vice; than 

with its caufes. But for vice, we ſhould not 

4 diſpute about regulatio ns, becauſe they would 
be all unneceſſary. | Conſider, then, how ſhe 7} 
operates, obſerve her- dreadful ravages; when 


ons riſe 3 one another, and w 
all on and reſtrainc are 5 at an end. 
What t injuſtice, what rage, what de lations, 


| Determined. to rob, or fixed upon one ano- 
cher 8 kues, they come deliberately to the field 
_ «of f lapgheer, and make horrid carnage. The 
and ocean are, then 25 the, th atres of 


F of added e theſs ſcenes. 
e expect duly, and prepare ourſelves „ 
hen. * Ke were e au he M= 


rs rt at nine hy another ay we rain, 
_ ourſelves. to the buſineſs 3 and inven an 
| accumulate, in the intervals of peace, every 
means we can think of for future murder and 
deſtruction.— Nor, dreadful as the buſineſs is, 

have the nationg been ever able to abſtain 
from it for any time. As ſurely as every ge- 


neration ſees the light, ſo ſurely do they find 


2 war prepared for them, or take pains to pre · 


pare it for themſelves. It would ſeem that 
N the world grows, weary of obſerving Juſtice * 
and that, at certain intervals, i it is is neceſſary o 


mankind up from what theyare naturally inclin- 


men are not themſelves. They arefirſt led i into 


from coveting Whi 
perhaps of ris value, or fomething poſlibly 50 py 285 


always think that what we have not is better! 
Not contented with our owti,. we covet what 


2 as it e ir 18 p proceeds great part of che publie mi- 


| them. We have both 4 ſenſe of juſtice; and 
A love of peace. We atſo wiſh ſtrongly o a 


hen, from ſuch ſimple beginnings, it pro- 
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biete wem from it. Were we to Jags We ©, ll 
what we ſee, we would conclude that a ſtate &f Sd 
peace and order is a ſtate of reſtraint, and ties EEE... 


ed to. But the fact is, that, in ſeenes like theſe, 


them by vice, and are then tranſported, arid for. 
get their nature. Thie whole buſineſs proceeds 
hat is not our own, ſomething 


-» 


would hurt us. Deſpiſing what we Have; we 


1bO ; 18. From this cauſe; imple : 


ſeries of the globe. I is not that we have 
hot better principles, büt that We act "againſt / 


ndulge them. But we are ſeduced by vice; 
and it is a proof what 4 malignant quality it 
muſt be, when it not only leads us to act ſo 
directly contrary to our own ſentiments, but f 


* ; 
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: 3 always ſuch complicatol, and e *. 
alen, wier ian. | 
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5 eee that Revelation agrees perfectly wich 1 


Reaſon i in her views of vice, and holds it out 
as the ſame malignant, and fatal enemy. The 
doctrine we have laid down, and the obſer- 
vations we have made upon this ſubject, wil 
explain many ſtrong paſſates, and throw new 
light and evidence upon the hiſtory, and 
| ſcheme of ſeripture. Conſidered merely as 
an hiſtorical record, the- ſcriptures are a ver 
valuable and precious monument of antiquity, 1d 
They give us a ſcheme of the world very 
different from any that are now formed ; and 
lead us back to a period when the fortune of 
individuals, and revolutions of empires, were 
accounted for upon principles very different 
from thofe which have been adopted in our. 
own times. Inſtead of repreſenting them as 
e effects of human force or policy, they | 
conſider theſe as very inferior cauſes; and 
. deſeribe them as proceeding invariably . from 
a higher 28 the "__ and great law of 


— 
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merit 8 Ae ; in other words, Bae 4 
moral qualities of the agents. The ſcripture 
repreſents our world as depending upon a 
higher ſyſtem, and all the events of it as de- 
termined by our connections with greater 
| powers. The deſcription which it gives of a 
very powerful, vitiated being, and of his tran- 
ſactions in the yniverſe, diſcovers the extent 
of the Principle 3 and gives a very important 
view of the world, and of its adminiſtration. £ 
The account, indeed, of this agency is not 
complete. Little more is diſcovered than the 
fact, nor does i it appear that more was neceſ- 
ſary. There is a glance, and but a glance 
afforded to us of the tranſactions which lx 
without us, —juſt enough to ſhew that the 
law is every where the ſame, and that the 
higher and the lower natures are regulated by 
a common principle; Abſtracting from- the 
agents, we are informed, in general, that the 
aniverſe is divided into two great contending 
Intereſts, the intereſts of good and evil; or} 
as WE may call them, with very great pro- 
priety, the powers of creation and deſtruction- 
On the one hand, we diſcover a very N 
2 2 : 
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| bl . | _ ful Ms ad : of 
| | Fa the univerſe 1 in all its a adi * f 
= - . wherever it is admitted, the m 0 ; 3 
maiſery and diſorder. On the other hand, re- 

preſenting vice as tlie ſouree of miſery, ſcrip- 


ture diſcovers the Supreme Being, the wiſe | 


11 

| | | a and benevolent Parent of his creation, as ob- 
, 1 ſtructing its progreſs; bi extraQing, in the firſt 
w- inſtance, all the good poſſible from it; and, in 
bt the laſt, taking the ſtrongeſt meaſures to de- 
| | i! feat, and expel it finally from the Hf ſtem, 0 
My This is the great object of divine government, 

wh and it will give us ſome idea of, this quality, 
iN! ; to obſerve the light in which not only human” 


but divine wiſdom views it. We may infer 
; fairly, that it muſt poſſeſs a very dangerous 
andl unknown malignity, when the Creator 5 
and Sovereign of the world has thought 3 it.gf © 
ſuch conſequence, and adopted ſuch. ftrong. 
meaſures with reſpect to it.— The ſame ſyſtem 
will explain fully che hiſtory of ſeripture pu- 
niſhments, as well as the reaſon of ſcripture 
divinity. We may obſerve in ſcripture, what 
we have before obſerved with reſpect, to ac- 
wal life, that the puniſhment of vice is fre- 6 


\ 


W : / 


nute, and a 


rofl of the world. In its final iſſues, 
repreſented as going beyond all our ideas; 


malt A aint aue bang /the 8 


* 
4 p th 


wig with. propodtnahtern iru. 


lence and force, in the moſt important inte- 


ie 18 


and az/producing, not only the wildeſt diſor- 


ders among our ſpecies, but the moſt dreadful. 
exploſions in the eee and revolutions 


upon the globe itſelf. © Of this, we have one 


inſtance in the hiſtory of the deluge; and we 
have another held out to us in the general 


conflagration. The ravages of the former 


{however 4 we . th yr 


4 ality of Vie. 


o. the 4 4} 


for). are to be ſeen in every. quarter. of the 


globe; and they x point Us, with ITT ſiſtible evils 


dence, to the ravages, / ſtil, more, dreadful, 
which are predicted. to us, of the latter.— The » 


| fame obſervation maybe applied. to the ſcheme 


of ſcripture, which has vice for its ſole object, 


and which repreſents the whole powers of 8 


creation as ne eres it. The great 


of wich, eee ad comin Waere 
and dreadful as they- are, do not terminate in 
this Mate, but that they even reach. _ 2 
1 future. — Upon the ſame principle, ſcriptur 


makes another very remarkable eee ca- . 


tion, or rather ſtates a fact. which nothi ag but 


the light of revelation could have diſcovered 
to us, That- ſin is the cauſe of death. lt. is 


wn. deſcriptive of the influence of vice 
(remarkable as, We have obferved; it is). upon 


poſterity. It repreſents the Almighty as 
+ viſiting the iniquities of the fathers upon 


6 the children, to the third and fourth 


generation of them that hate him.“ vale 


diſtinguiſhes different races, ſpeaks of a wick- 
ed race, and of an evil ny; of * os of 


/ 


| God and the daughters of Auen gage et "Y 


| termixture.—Laſt of all, this doc 
_ alſo the very ſtrong language which the wag 1 


deſetibenhiniſelf an, M. Maäkag inlquiyphalihi'e.” 


s|yforbids,theit in- 
crine explains 


rages,—in ſome cafes expre 


preme Beinghimſelf always uſes whenhe 


of this quality. / He repreſents it us rebelliong 


and apoſtacy; as ſpreading fatally throughout 
the maſs ; as making © the whole head ſick, 
* and the whole heart faint. To ſhew its 


delible quality, he aſks, if the Ethiopian 


«, can change his ſkin,' or the leopt 


%; ſpots? Then, vary he, . eee e 
% good that are accu me | 


r hatred, as of purer eyes than to be- 


« bold it;“ and declares „ that folly ſhalt 


64 not dwell with him, nor fools ſtand befere 
« him.“ . He compares the wicked andthe. 


righteous to the: chaff and the grain ; the one 


the uſeleſs, and the other the good part of the 
creation; the one proper to be preſerved; and 
the other fit for nothing but deſtruction- In 
deſcribing the iſſues of vice, and laſt miſeries 
of the vicious, (glancing particularly, as 151 is 


n the laſt dreadful conflagra 


. 35 2 


eee th 82 man eee They are. 
figured to us by th e indiguation and the wrath, 
the tribulation and the anguiſh, the horrors 
of darkneſs and of flame, the rage af the moſt 
dreadful elements, and wildeſt diſtraction of 
of the paſſions: We read of a worm which. 
never dieth, of a fire which is never quench» 
ed, of utter darkneſa, of a bottomleſs pit, f 
the abſence of hope, of * weeping,/and wailing, 
and gnaſhing of teeth. Theſe are ſtrong ex- 
preſſions, eſpecially when we gonſider them 
as uſed by God; but are accounted for per- 5 
fectly from the idea we have endeavoured to 
give of vice; rhat unknown, and ener f 
by which it poſſeſſes, and the un wea- 
ried and fatal 99 8 hne which it yin 0 
chroughout Soaation,/ wont nd 211 
Thus I have. endeavoured to Wluftras a u- 


ry important propoſition, That ſin is exceed- 


ing ſinful ; that it poſſeſſes an unknown | 
malignity, which preads fatally in the ſyſ⸗ 
tem ; and produces, even from the ſimpleſt 
beginnings, the moſt extenſive and amazing 
| eonſequetices, I ſhall now conclude this ſubs 


4 ech ONS ifelf,” While 
7” wiſh to" reduce eve 


de def. 


he this" to be Ready” and eternal. pb Tadf- 


vidual e tions may ſometimes ock, but | 
cannot ſet it finally alide. It returns with ac 


tilated fore, and bears along the weak ef- 


| too, the appearances and ſenſe of have 
n the fame; and, while philoſophy pre- 


tends to account for all things; it has always 
been the opprobrium of philoſophy. For 


* own part, e aſſuming TYRE is ngk 


very thing to the clas 
&ts, ſomething i is continually 5 
re them which they can aſfign to 
norant of the laws by Whom: it is 


vents ec | 


s of men. This grand law (which no 
retten! has yet explained), Has | manifoſted it 
At dis of the earth. Among all na 


— . 
abate, 
Cc 

I... 
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wok Han, arended.; to the illu ra- 5 | 
and bee! ſeriopſty —— them, T 
you. will be convinced, that, whatever influ- 
enee we may aſeribe to what are called;ſecon- 
dary cauſes, there are cauſes ſtill more general of 1 
chat they govern, ultimately the events of - 
the world and the fortunes of men; and that, 
when we leay > theſe out of our ealculatio Who 
or; make not a proper eſtimate of their force, 
it is not wonderful that we ſbould continually . 
meet with unaccountable appearances. Come, 
then, Chriſtians! and let us review andapply this 
intereſting ſubject together. I have endeavour- 
ed, without the Vain affedation of philoſophy, 
to illuſtrate one great law of our ſpec ie and of 
| the world. 1 have diſplayed before vou av. 
ry amazing appearance, which perhaps many 
of you have not before obſerved; or, at leaſt, 
have not conſi dered with that attention which 
it merits. The ſeripture, in alluſion to vice, 
. aan a . w len ln the whole 
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$6 mp. W were never more true, nor 
more deſcriptive. Vice, however ſmall in it; 
beginnings, ſpreads ſurely, throughout the 
malt, and reduces it to a heap of corruption, 
Let a particle of it be lodged. within, ſuch is 
its actiye quality, that, if it be not expalled 
inſtantly, it penetrates every part, and vitiates 
the Whole ſubject. Progreſſive in its nature, 
it proceeds from bad to worſe; malignant i 
its quality, it produces the moſt | 
and dreadful conſequences, It eſembles thoſ 
ſabtle poiſons, which not only diſtort, but 
change the fabric. No two things are more 
different than good and evil, nor can any twa 
ſpecies of heings be farther removed from one 
another than a man who poſſeſſes his inno—-— 
cence, and the ſame man. after he has been vi- 
_tiated by bad.habits) What is equally remark- | 
able, the conſequences of vice do not _—_— 
nate in a man himſelf. The malignity, of this 
3 quality acts upon all around it; and tranſmit: 
5 itſelf, in different forms, even to poſterity. 
vitiated man is, firſt of all, offenſive to thoſe | 
about him; and, in the next place, conveyys | 
generally a part of the evil with which he was 
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; thrſed himſelf to Bis own' offspring. c That 
© the iniquities 0 the fathers mall be viſited 


. upon the children,“ is hot ſo much a threat- | 
4 ening, as a piediftion, of che actual and ne- 
| ceſſary effects of vice. The vrulence of mis 
quality is ſuch; that it cannot ſpend its force 
upon a man himſelf. The unhappy f father he. 

gets unhappy children; and, though he mould 
have nothing elſe to leave them, he bequeaths 

one ſure portion, which he cannot deviſe away 
from them, the effects of his vices. Vice, in- 
deed, generally leaves him little to give; but 


1 5 : de gives at leaſt part of what he Has Fe 


gives them a part of his vices, a part of bis 1 
bad health, a part even of his bad name, ad 
the whole wants and diſtreſſes which his bad 
8 habits have brought upon him. All theſe 
are ſure inheritances which his repreſentatives- 
feel when he is gone, and of which they can- 
not eaſily be defrauded. He not only conveys 
them t a eh immediate ſy) 10 N 


Vat. 


1 z und Watt as eſtoy i ht; 
through all the poſſible generations of his ſuc- 
keſſors, till the line expires under it, and his 


% 


1 of vice. 


; The vice perhaps is fair, it ſeems innocent, 


effects are dreadful. Pleaſant perhaps in tbbe 25 


ticle of it will infect you. Fly from it, touch Wy 


name ge vices 8⁰ out . Till this. 
mögen the virulence i is not ſpent, it acts until 
it deſtroys, and is not extinguiſhed but with 1 

the laſt remnant of the line which it adheres to. 
—Do not, een do not think light - 

Think not lightly of any vice, 
however light it may appear. Remember, 
that a little leayen leaveneth the whole lamp. 
Touch it not, it is a poiſon, and the leaſt par- 


it not, for it will infe& yo ur children. N Look 
not at the vice itſelf, but at its conſequences” | 


yet fly from it, do not breathe upon it, for its ; 80 


mouth, you no ſooner have received it than ir 

 infliss infernal pains, and produces miſeries b 
which eeaſe not with your own being. Ah! „„ ; 
what curſe it muſt be! how muſt, It embitter LS 

a man's dying moments, to think that he has 

curſed. his offspring that he has left them | 
his wants, his vices, his diſeaſes, and his infa- 

my? This i is a ſecond death, more terrible, | 
it poſſible, than che firſt, It is hell itſelf, | 
thruſt 1 into the breaſt, and fuffocating the re- 


: eaſe, which ferments and p6iſons ag 
ſubject, while a ſingle particle remains for it 
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1 


fedtions, — Phat vices; as well as the diſeaſes, , 
which ariſe from them, are conveyed i in blood, 
there can be little doubt of. Why ſpeoulats | 
out it? It is à piece of natural knowledge, 1 5 


ab 
which ſhould have the effect to make us cau⸗- 
tious. Vice is a diſeaſe itſelf, a viru ent ait. | 


to act upon.— And it exhibits the ſame pro- 5 
ceſs, and repeats it without end, in nations, S 


as in individuals. Tlere, indeed, the law is, 


if poffible, more manifeſt, . for the effects are 


accumulated. Individuals may afford e 


tions, but among nations there can be none. 
A celebrated writer, who deals largely in ge- 


neral maxims, obſerves, „that virtue is the 


6 Principle of a republic.” This ſeems to 
imply, that other governments may be main- 
tained without i it. There is a deficiency here 
(here we would not expect it) of generaliz- 

ing. The maxim, in this limited ſenſe, | 


though it may: be, as, L dare: to fay, it often 
| has been, conſolatory to ſtateſmen, i 1s miſchie- 
vous and falſe. Virtue is equally the princi- 
ple of every government; Remove this, and 


* 
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the An drops: | Introduce vice, and the 
nation is at an end . To chis rule there is 
not a ſingle exception in hiſtory. Vie .-_. 
acts uniformly; and, if it be not interrupt- — 
ed, or repelled, gives always the ſame r. 8 
ſults. From the ſimpleſt beginnings, ; wales 0 i 
duces invariably the moſt extenſive miſeries. 
This is it's native character, in every poſſible 
fituation. It reſembles ſtrongly that infernal I 
ſubſtance which has ſo often been made its Ez "180 
inftrument. Lodge but a few particles, put 1 5 
them in motion, give them but life, and they : 8 
will expand themſelves until they "5 the. . ' 
globe. The moſt ſolid empires have been 
| ſhaken by it ſucceflively, and exploded from 
their foundations, till not a trace of them 1% 
mained. Nor i is this dangerous quality con- _— 
fined, by any means, to our globe. It acts Bene 
upon'a vaſter theatre, it divides the- univerſe, 1 'Þ | 
and convulſes it in all. its parts. Revelation 4 
diſcovers it continuing its exploſions, and 
manifeſting itſelf, with accumulated horrors, +10 
in other worlds. Our world ay follows 5 = 


om This is 80 ira that 5 it can but be maintain- 
ed, will support a nation under any form of goveynment. 


> 


7 liter Gem, oa ſubliſts amidſt the pniets 
tion of greater powers. There is probably as 
ſtrict a connection: though. we cannot trace 
it, between moral and natural evil, throughout 
the whole ſyſtem, as we obſetve with reſpect | 
to man. Fan hurricanes, and inun- 
dations, have probably the fame connection 
with vice as the diſeaſes of the human body.— 
We are told that there is Joy in Heaven over 
one sinner that repenteth. ' Gobd and evil 
are the two intereſts which divide the univerſe. 
How i important their contention is, we may 
conceive from this piece of revealed hiſtory; | | 
| where we ſee A ſingle, frail individual. of our | | 
feeble ſpecies an object of ſuch attention.— The 
' whole queſtion. with reſpect to ws is, which of 1 
theſe intereſts we will embrace. Nor is the 7 
queſtion difficult; To aſk whether we will ö 
be good or evil, is afl King, in other words, 19 
whether we will be happy or miſerable. We; | | 
deſcribe only a natural proceſs, when we ſay | 
that religion prepares us for the one ſtate; f 
and (let us remember) that vice vitiates, . 
verts, corrupts, and renders us at laſt fn for 
nothing but the other. N 
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2 | ; 92 F of WY RO 7 A6, 10 155 i 75 =, = : 17 
fl 7 be i i more / recious thait x . 
f mr en n 9 1 
HAT. we. ate yet i in * infancy, i 
knowledge,” there are innumerable,reaſons to. | 
tonvince us. Placed, amidft an immenſe ſyſ- 5 
tem, all we can lay. is, that we 0 bſerve ſome 
| ara ces but without being able, alm ft. 
75 in any caſe, to allen the cauſes of a any one aps , 


E 
U | pearance which we contemplate. 
45 "nh 


the fame fituation with reſſ e to our on 


faculties, | We. know as little about outſelves | SB 


. 


as we do about the world in Which we are 
3” | placed, lt! is in vain, that metaphyſici icians have | | 


1 


* attempted to deſcribe the mind. No ſcience f 
* Produces leſs fruit than theirs. | There i is hard- 
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0 one ; of their principles from which we may 
not draw oppoſite concluſions ; ; and the reſult 5 
of what they : are pleaſed to call their profound 


5 reaſonings, ſeems to, be, N one thing | is as 


ou as another, 2 Mg 

Amidſt this palpable, darknelh 8550 our r flate, 
is it a wonder that our knowledge of the mo- 
ral qualities of actions ſhould be imperfet ? 
We know i in general that vice is hurtful, and 
that virtue is beneſicial. We have alſo ſome 
\gleams of their W and difagreeable 
effects upon the nſind. But the extent of 
their agreeable or diſagreeable, of their hurt- 
ful, or their beneficial qualities; and che nu⸗ 
merous, an and amazing iſſues ! in Which they ter. 
minate; we are only beginning to contemplate. 
This i is a knowledge which \ we are Alt en- 


© deavouring to learn. The fupreme Being g has 


made ſuch arrangements, and ſpeaks i in KY 


firong terms with reſpect to theſe qualities 

that the ſtudent of revelation can have oy 
doubt that they are of an importance and ex 
tent of Which we have at Preſent x no jult con. 


eeption. Meditation and experience 1 more e and 


more e confirm this doctrine. 


us, but which is continually manifeſtin 
throughout. the creation. I ſhall no treat 
the counterpart of. that propoſition. +: ſhall 


On. the Quality of Virtues 6g 


Ia a former diſcourſe, I. treated of the 


quality of Vice. I endeavoured to ſhew, from 
A copious induction of effects and cireum- 


ſtances, that it poſſeſſes ſome fatal malignity; 


which i is at preſent but imperfectly known to 


| itſelf . 


examine the quality of Virtue: In the preſent 


chapter, and indeed throughout the Seriptures, | 
the Divine Spirit ſpeaks of it in ſuch terms " 
may convince us that our ideas of it are e. 
qually imperfect. The vile man here traces | 


it throughout the ſyſtem ; and remarks, in the 
wide circle of the heavens and of the earth, 
its precious and beneficial effects; He ex- 


amines it as operating upon the earth, and - | 
producing, wherever it makes its appearance; | 
univerſal happineſs among men. He then a- 


ſcends to the larger theatre of the heavens, 
and gives us the glorious view: of i it, as oper- 


ating with the Creator i in producing his mag: 
nificent works, and as continually uniting them 
to himſell. From theſe views he coneludes 
its value; and affirms that it ought to be pre- 
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5 * to the meſt precious treaſures, and chat 


there is nothing we know, or can conceive, 5. 


which may be compared with it. His lan- 
_ guage, in deſcribing it, riſes to an uncommon 
ſplendour, and force. Length of days,” fays | 
| he, is in her right hand, and in her left hand 
© riches and honour.” Her ways are ways * 
« pleafantaeſs. and all her paths are peace. 
She is life to the ſoul, and grace to the neck. 
„She is a tree of life to them that lay hold 
« upon. her, and happy is every one that re- 
A. tainetli her. The Lord by her hath found- 
ed the earth, and eſtabliſhed. the heavens. 
© By her the depths are broken up, and the 
te clouds drop down the dew. Her merchan- 
« dize is better than the metchandize of flver, 7 
{ and the gain of her than fine gold. She i is,” 
ſays he, in my text, more precious than ru- 
4 hjes, and all he things thou canſt defire are 
4 not to be compared unto her.” '—The words, . 
of wiſdom; underſtanding, and knowledge, Which 
are uſed in theſe verſes, I have no difficulty 
to tranſlate Virtue. This is evidently their 
| meaning in this paſſage, and generallythrough- - 
dont this book, But, of this, were there any 


quivocally aſcribed: to it. 


doubt, 8 a numerous other paſſages in 
the Scriptures which confirm this interpreta- 


tion, and where the ſame high. effects are une - 


1 


In diſcourſing, therefore, upon this «fubjett; 
it ſhall be my object to illuſtrate this impor- 
tant doctrine. IL. ſhall endeavour, from au 
induction of effects and cireumſtances, to ſhne 
that virtue is a precious quality, that it po- 
ſeſſes a value of which we have at preſent no 


full conception, eee ee = 
the moſt uniform and continued 
| throughout the ereation. 


eſtabliſhed by the kiory boch of of individuals 


and of ſucleties fo gif. 2 fxg a 4 is 


Firſt of all, that virtue is a precious qua · 


lity, that it poſſeſſes a value of which we have 


at preſent no full conception, appears from 


the wonderful effects which it produces upon 


the mind. Theſe effects are not eaſy to be 


deſeribed, but they are evidently ſurpriſing. | 


We ſhall gather them firſt from ſcripture, and 
then compare them with our experiences, 
The deſeriptions of them in the ſeripture in- 


| he their high nature and extent, by ſhewe 
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ality of bite. 


ing the 3 as human language to ps | 


preciate them, The quality of virtue is de- 
ſeribed as rendering a man glorious within. 


Tune compariſon is taken from the change 


% 


ch is produced upon the appearance of 


the material world by the approach of the 


light, which diſperſes the darkneſs, and em- 


belliſhes all nature. To. the deadneſs of the 


night, ſucceed: the moſt glorious colours, and 


the moſt pictureſque appearances of things, | 


55 No change can be more perfect, or more ſur- 7 
priſing,—But. nothing: thews the weakneſs of 
language more to appreciate theſe rene 


effects, than another of the ſcripture c Comp 


bons. It aſſimilates the change, which this | 
quality produces upon the man, to the idea, 


which is iarocly conceiyable, of a new birth. 
The completeneſs of the effect cannot be o- 
therwiſe conceived than by ſuppoſing the man 


to be born again, and to be, in fact, a new 


man. But we ſhall condeſcend. to inſtances, 


and illuſtrate 9 en my opr eee 


34.3: 


1. In the Grd wo then, that - Virtue poſ- 


|: ſeſſes ſome unknown previoulnek of quality, 


— m EE EAR . Hate oe if to I 
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- il 0 inferred She 1 chat nithe | 
effects of it; an more than the effects of vice, 


„ bear no proportion to our immediate ſenti- 
e ments concerning it. A man, when he does | 
f well, does what he thinks a right ching, and 


e s pleaſed with himſelf. It is true, the ple - 
- | ſure is not alerays pure. In doing the right, 

e we have often difficulties to ſurmount, and 
d ſacrifices to make, which coſt us much, and 
1 produce an internal ſtruggle in our ſentiments.. 5 
+ | Still, however, there is a pleaſure, and ese 'q 


f may even affirm, that it is a pleaſure anne 
s | exquiſite and peculiar a nature, that no other N 
i- enen can be affimilated to it. But „ 

s oft wonderful part of the effect remains, an | = 


| 

| 

| 
my effect Which nothing but our experience could | 
. || lead us to expect, and which, with reſpect to | 
- | allpreſentappearances, is unaccountable. Ple . 
n ed as a man is with himſelf in the doing of a „ 
1 Ager ae action, when it is done, he diſmiſſes i „ e 
„ | Whatever may have been his ſtruggles or his 


4 enjoyments, he paſſes to other ſcenes, and = 
| thinks no more of it. He has not the leaſt ge 
= - idea that, after A lapſe of years, it is to wich, 
8 him * that it is then to ariſe to him with 1 
55 . | 1 | 1] 
| | 
* \ 
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$edqubled ſatlefaclion; ink b deed, which 
he ſearcely thoug eee is to form 
; the prinęipal ſolace of his life, and to be his 
ſupport in the moſt difficult ſituations. That 
this, however, is the hiſtory of virtuous actions, 
18 confirmed by the whole experience of man · 
kind. Let the fallen ſtateſman inform us 
what it is which ſupports his mind in his re- 
tirements, when diveſted of his honours, and 1 
caſt forth to banichment and diſgrace- pry it 
| the recollection of his wars and treaties, or 
of the ſueceſſion of bis buſineſs,” or intrigues ? 
No, theſe, vhen they approach him in their 
naked ſtate, can afford but little ſatisfaction to 
Bis mind. They are the hiſtory generally of- 5 
his falſehood and injuſtice, of the robberies 


and murders of his adminiſtration. - At beſt 


they appear. frivolous, and 1 of the 
agitations which they occaſioned. 
amidſt the multitude of his — one 
real good deed ariſes to him, it illuminates 
the gloom, and gives a ſerenity to the trou- 
bles of his condition. This he immediately 
embraces, he wiſhes to forget the reſt, and 
would cling to this for ever. He marks it a8 


Dutt i,, 


e ingce 1 precious bir 
n in —— Tagging or, Unc 


— 3 — 


* fall o of. Fears, 
an dhe comes de 


it cn which gldscho.evening of. his life, and. 
idſt the es of his ſtate, gives. rd 
that inexproſſble look f latisfaction. Ah! 


rp tha ee of. his. 2 _ werdet 

Sz He, joins iſſue with the experience of the . 1 
monarch, and underſtands, the full e 

„ the obſervation, £ that the rightecus ſhall. 
F © inherit 


be earth. and that the ſeed of the 

©. upright ſhall be bleſſed.” . He comprehends 
wht it is to caſt. his bread. ypon the. Waters, 
and to find it again after many days. He q ; 


dead in himſelf, che 4 


a. On th Ving ip . 


ready to explain: t to his del 2 ndlants, ian to ö 
iniculcate it upon the unexpefienced of his 8 
generati on. He can“ Wtere emal they 
WII linen to him, of wonders which: they . 
ſuſpect not, and deduce the mot „e 
and mme — cauſes to 
| 0¹ ing, as he now : 
can, 1s th phis nie er he is agreeably | 
ſurpriſed/at the connection; and is not more. 


* 


delighted i in reflecti 
man! in contemplating the un 
nitade of the good tonſeq fence 

abit from iti" He recoll 


that he 14 Sbeth forth// and weepeth; 
66] ' bearing Precious ſced, ſhall deubtleſs come 
4 again with rejoicing, bringing his ſheaves 
„ with him.“ He remembers that his firſt 
5 beginnings" were ſmall; and his eireumſtances 
diſcoutaging. | The w world ſeemed to offer” 
nothing to him but adverſity, aud he ſoon 
found himſelf entangled'i in ſeenes of difficulty! 
3 and diſtreſs. He went forth, therefore, weep- 
5 ing; bur he | carried ſeedy with” him "White: 
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value he did not know.” [They ate the pre- 


cious ſeeds of the virtues, of induſtry, of pru- 


dence, of juſtice, and of ſobriety. He begag 


early to ſow them, he cultivated them in fi- 
lence, and had patience to attend the iſſue, 


At firſt they did not promiſe much, but they | 
till at laſt the pro- 
ceſs became rapid, and the produce accumu- 
lated and amazing. He is now returning 
from the field rejoicing, wondering Within N 
himſelf, and bringing his ſheaves” with him. 
He ſhews them to the youth, bids them ob- 
| ſerve his harveſt, and exhorts them to imitate 
his example. The quality of virtue is of the 


multiplied progreſſively * 


moſt admirable nature, and produces the mioff 


unexpected effects. Like the rivers which 
| fink into the earth, and. riſe again at a remote 
diſtance, i r meets a man after many days, and : 
appears. to him when he is not expecling Ko 
It has the effect which is aſcribed to an in- 


chantment, which, from cauſes ſeemingly mi- 
nute and inadequate, raiſes golden palaces, 


delicious gardens, inexhauſtible treaſures, and : 
a whole Pee of RAY around us. | 
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by II. Ti n 
ty, a quality which we c 
| Faix, may be apprehended from obſerving 
the complete change which it produces upon 
the human character itſelf. It gives the hu- 


man heing all the value which he can poſſeſs. : 
We may obſerve, chat whatever i 18 valuable or 


reſpeRable.i in a man; even in * bad man, pro- 
ceeds from ſome virtue. The character, even 
| of bad. men,- is mixed 3 for. if it were n 
bad, they would be completely contemptible 
and miſerable; Any reſpect, or even outward 
comfort, which: they poſſeſs, ariſes from o 
virtue which: is intermixed with them, or 


which has been, exerciſed by ſome af ein; 


progenitors. | As long as this remains unſpent, 
and in roportion to the ſtock of it which 


they. hold, it beams comfort or re e upon 


their condition. But it not only gilds, if 1 
may ſo expreſs myſelf, the condition of the 


wicked, but gives the beſt-men all their value. | 
We may obſerve, that the operation of virtue 


r virtue poſſeſſes a precious;qual bs) 
comprehend but imper- 
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is not 10 rapid as that of vice; but, if conti- ; 


h nued, j is no leſs certain. It reſembles, in a 


f r near 29 the poliſhing of material 
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1. WY 1 1. 18 eaſy to cbt don and deſtroy 
them; but to treat them with the view to an 
effect, to give them their value, and bring. 
forth their beauties, requires time and perſe- 
verance. Continue, however, the operation, 
and che effect Is not more certain than ſur- 
. 5 the agrecable Roman writer ex- 
preſſes it, we find that the work even ſurpaſ⸗ 
ſes the materials. | | Could we expect, if expe- 
rience did not teach it to us, that a a block of 
wood, or unſightly maſs of ſtone, could, by 
the perſeverance of the artiſt, undergo ſo com- 
plete a change, as, from among the rubbiſh. 
and rude fragments of the earth, to be lifted | 
5 to | public AERO, 3 and lodged amidſt the 


gn 


prifing. 


which ſurpriſes. us in ilanimate nature, 1 5 | 
pears, again' among intelligent, living beings. 
| What the patient labour of the arti? effects 
upon the block, education, or the forming of 
the mind, produces upon the human being. 
It exhibits, 1 in every reſpect, a change As com- 
plete and. as aſtoniſhing, It brings the man 
out of the ſavage, creates a character, and, 
from a ſtare of * and degradation, * 
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Sas Ty into the light, and gives! him CY 
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Ul. Tu AT "Vids e poleſſes' an n, 
pfreciouſneſs of quality, may be concluded, 
from the wonderful power which it DO. 
of communicating immediate happineſs to the 
mind. We are, comparatively ſpeaking, ſo 


| much with ourſelves, that it is of the bigheſt | 


conſequence. to Us, that we de well with our- 
ſelves. The tranſactions or charäcterz with- 
out us are at a diſtance, or we can withdraw 


| ourſelves from them. 1 But the world within, 


the multitude of our feelings and rellections, 6 
we are continually converſant with. With 


* theſe, we Gs jd, we cannot, even though, 


*. . 


re from them, ; 1 1 man, Fa 


fore, ſo far as he knows his own intereſt, will - 
make it the great object of his life, to be ſa- 
tisfied with his own actions. and with himſelf. 
But it is Virte, and nothing elſe, which poſ- / 
ſefles this wonderful powet, and gives us that 
internal ſatisfaction upon which our peace 
and happiveſs depend. iT he kecling U 
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dane * U wh ich we ld BP. [expect 


of ke rational fle; wich manages, and 


dilpoſes Aft uf ions. It is a eure, f 
chat importance, chat, though! we pe | 
other poffible advantages, all outward « com- 


this ſingle. ingredient, we would be miſerable. 


by adverfity, or caſt forth to death or to dif- 5 


Nis Imp tant © aries; is er 
he ane beitig right,, Tbis is, a 


great agent 


but, in its operation. 
ul. I. is, in fact, the 


fort, or internal gifts. of mind, yet, wanting 


On the other hand, though we were diveſted 
of all other advantages, all out ward comforts 
of life or reputation, the gifts of fortune, or ; 
ſplendour of abilities; though we were beſer 


grace, yet the feeling of virtue, the ſimple re- 
flection of having acted well, would upper 
our minds, and make us happy amidſt our 
misfortunes. Need I direct you to inſtances, 
where they are ſo numerous, and _— 
You, have only to look. back upon hiſtory, 
any hiſtory, and it N 


(we may refer you to an 
makes no difference in what cauſch, anf on- 


tat — 
* 
as The Ks Neting, which changes 
* * I, os Y | 
to > the moſt dif- 


rieg us ſafely and happily through lif 4 k 1 9 


diately to * 


un in Morbo 4s 101 * Ince tl „ 
diſcovering itſelf in the multitude of dur or- 
dinary tranſactions. From the more diffiei 

s of life, me trace it i in A: maſs 

pedple, as forming, upo 

great diſtinion of their char; | 
ions. In every ſituation, the me 
right upon his ſide may be diſtinguiſhed. The 
feeling, wherever it lodge s itſelf, breathes oy 
titude and comfort round i it. It is chat prin- 
ciple which; amidſt all the evils. of life, ren - 
ders the ret . 5 mankind ſatisfied" wi 


u or whatever difficulties they may Kane 
to lube with, When they can reflect that 
they are acting right, they are happy; + This 
forms the great fund of internal health wy: 
force which enables us to act, and which 


ſembles the medicine which applies 5 mme- 
nd Which comforts che cut” * 


property, ow i 3 abject 10 fn a in- 


It is ar 


| "plies dy being uſed; and betomes at laſt in- 
vincible. I advance it, not as a matter of 
| rey” but experiment, (and it 19 ww 
| „that, by cultivating the mo- 
ral ame, wo un fo far enereaſe its force 
the mo! complete 
pines from it eee and render ourſelves 
Per dent of all. other cauſes, Such is che 
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and conſpieuouſſy, int 
chatuQers wy tranſactions of actual life | 
every day inſtances of multitudes: 
in the moſt ma- 
6 The 0 
ected by the parent, the pec 
"I magiſtrate, and the nation by the-minifſter 
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are viſible z but gt larger one they 
1 & 8 certain. The virtues of parents, 


daly taiſe eee e the: quality ap- 
4 pears-literally to be transfused, and to influ- 
egg the ingetnal; — e fate of. 


good ſe — 
* may. be enge will continue. . 


na very Seien ae, 
races of men. Here again a 


l heit vices, e in. Tight, r . 
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LORIE OP — ji this light, t be: im 


bebe aeg the world, may, at one f 


the fut magnitude:=—But, indepen lent 1 
this ſpecul. tion, what is not ſo much ber 
ſerved; - the virtues 2 of an individual form. 


frequently a ftock Which is not eaſily ſpent, 


and which often preſerves its foree, and is 
obſerved» to operate, even under multiplied 


difadvantages. This is ſo true, that nothing 


is more common among us, than f67'men'ito: . 
feel the beneficial effects of virtues hi b i 
were practiſed many hundred years ago. 5 
Theſe effects remain, and: are tranſmitted, 


even amidſt the numerous ohſtacles which are | 


continually, ariſing around: them. We may 


inſtance in the inheritances of families, and. 
the national proſperity of kingdoms. The 


inheritance, or ſtock, which virtue firſt accu- . 


mulated, we' ſee tranſmitted; through nume- 


rous generations. 5 The influences of his vir- 3 
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more een are {bo ro My 59 in cle and 
in nations. The vines of a good mag IT 
win be long felt chroighout = comiminicy, 
The laws which the public ſpuit of 4 great 3 
miniſter ſuggeſts, will operate for ages, and 
render a whole nation flouriſhing and proſps- 
; rous. The exertions- f 2 few men of emi- | 
nent virtue, will raiſe. a fabric of national' , 
greatneſs and force, which it will require 1 
ages of time, and even of bad conduct, to 
deſtroy. In ſhort, if we examine this quel 


a4 


a a 


tion, we-will find that the happineſs of 'our | 
f ſtate depends upon the virtues of others, as | 
well as upon our own ; that we are benefited. | 
by men whom we never faw; and that the 2 | 
effects of their conduct are transferred to us. | 
Here it is impoſlible not to obſerve a fact, 1 
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which preſſes infelf- "paw * attention,” —the 
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fig" vakion./ For «| e kb of ſervant 
We he ſpared the fame warkews aft x flops 


tedly provoked: him by the) 
wed long to avert their deſt 
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ike ee, A virtues 'of Lester. of He- 


- re Us divine abe hs of pro- 
ring many eminent national advantages. 
The fame. ſyſtem.  diſcoverg/ itſelf in many 
other paſſages of the ſeriptures. By {The iſeed 
deem (oblerve the influence on po- 
eſented as bleſſed. Men of 
N eee, uh called the pillars of 
the land, which uphold and eſtabliſþ 1 the on . 
ciety. i They are repreſented as tandinę 
dhe breach, and as. forming the great national | 
ſecurity. Abe prayets and interceſſions of 
the righteous | are affirmed to avail with God, 
and to avert his jodgments. Where eminent 
nue is found, the influences of it are deſcrib- 
gr. teful, and God himſelf ! is ſaid to ſmell 
alwebl ſayour.,; my It is repreſented as reſembling 


| odour, widely dialed; which operates 


om 


7 a manner, under the i wen of 
W Hewes we 1 dhe OC. i 18 


illuſti eee 


ow a of 0 N ae of ity au- 
tary influences, when we lee the Supreme 
n 9 weer A whole ſpecies with com- 


vledge is eee 2 "hal Vice 

ſſes nal nity, and Virtue a preciouſ- : 

neſs of jag which we have no full 
nceptionz chat we live under a ſyſtem which 


is, but in part known; anc 


e e VVV 
15 V. Tu. F Atom poſſeſſes a precious qua- N 
lity, A quality we comprehend but imperfect- 8 

hy. appears from the unexpected aud amazing 
changes which it produces upon the Brest ſo- 
beer of * earth. I. ls, in fact, th goes | 
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ful 


| that there. are yet "> {+ 
| gre ; t thing ieh remain to be « diſcl aſe d. tous. ' 
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le operating 
and producing an 


reſult. For inſtance; the o « 


in a word 


re ected, what beneficial TY 
s flow ?- Eſtabliſm Ju uftio 
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of Chriſtianity, here 
4 \pure- and werf 


Suppoſe a nat 
juſtice is inſecyre,- or a/gov : 
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men ſocieties, and the fame, init 
n e. work to reverſe them. Men 
feel eyery moment the neceſſity of ſubmitting 
to regulations; but their bad imer, 
prevent them originally from making theſe 
tions what they ought. to be, or prompt 
them to break, or evade them, after they are 
made. Wherever men have power, they 
either make, or interpret, the regulations of 
the ſociety, i in their own: favour; that is, in | 
favour of their own bad paſſions. Henos che 
ſmall number of well ordered ſtates, and hence 
the erben relapſe even of the beſt. ordered, 
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which/the earth at all "On 


the ene 


u * Ae pe an obſervation which 
for erly touched upon, and whie * is. 


offered itſelf uniformly-in all-the views which 


W have taken of this ſubject. It may give 
us ſome idea 
agency of the virtuous principle, and the pre- 


ciouſneſs of its quality, to remark, that the 


whole prodigious effects we have deſerib 


bear n proportion to the cauſes which a- 


the unknown, wonderful 
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upon each other, until there is literally no 

ting the reſult, $i is felt, and ma- 
nifeſts itſelf unequi 
8 of the earth. The eſſects 
virtue 
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though 3 it, that the main- 
taining! of this ſimple principle is made whe. 


for all. their diviſions, and' is 
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ating. the final -ſinprovemeſit of 
of the: {hee ies, indulges this 


my — „ 
conſider. this ſabje&t; drank wers of virtue ap- 5 
pear to us ibconceivable; | As the eye loſes 
on all ſides in the horizon, the infu- : 3 
ences of it eontinually extend beyond.comr'” > 
ſight, nd carry us into ee 
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1 Meme is a precious quality, that 
value of which we have at preſent no full 
| conception, but which. manifeſts itſelf in the 


- otherwiſe, when this quality nee de the 
| - wonderful and ons means, the whole 


may e en from them n 0 e 


t it poſſeſſes 4 


moſt uniform manner, throughout the crea- 


sg. In the language: of inſpired wiſdom, 
4 it is more precious than rubies, and all the 
„ things we can deſire are not ee 


„ unto her.“ And how, indeed, ean it be 


mighty agent which produces, 


ver enn enjoy : * inhalte 


| tures and render che vaſt univerſe delightful, 
making it happy within: itſelf, and delight- 
ful in the eyes of the Creator, I ſhall, there- 


fore, now conclude with attempting ſome 
improvement. and W ſome ene 
ol the important reſullt. 

Why mankind do not more jt 94 fol 
bea. * intereſt, nnn, 
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they; 40 


 tiating and deftr 


it. If we had, for inſtanc 55 a clear compre- 
henſion of vice arid virtue, 


could diſcern vice in all its malignity, and vir · 


tue 40 all its Precious: influences 5 and could 


attain a ſteady, clear and full view of them, as 


continually preſerving: and improving, or vi- 
ying, the ſyſtem i in which 


they exiſt; we would not ſo readily, or blind - 
by, miſtake our party. But we have no ſuck 


view, or, when we have, we ſoon loſe it. We 


ſee nothing but the appearances- before us, 


Which are deceitful. We cannot lor a mo- = 
ment lift che veil which 


tors. We cheriſh; hike "iti 1 


cion, our greateſt enemy in our boſom : and 1 5 


give our aſſiſtance, without intending it, to 
that unknown malignity which pervades the 


ſyſtem, and is continually at work in vitiat- 


ho __ dame our own Wt a 
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the one is the ſouree of all 
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rfieichs, bur it is certain; and the 
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out e in her right hand, : oof 
of days, nol, in her left, ſhe ſhews 
. She confers the preſent, 
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raiſes it to all its reſpect. She alſo operates 

5 extenſively, wherever ſhe appears bringing 
" bleſſings with her, and diſpenſing beneficial 
influences widely: around her, She manages 
individuals; and raiſes them, 1 
10ugh: oſten i impe 
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even, if poſſible | 


ne, or, fon what man does not deſire it? 


But What man qhygerntos it ra 715 What 2 


as unive ; eee | 
AItiis virtue which gives the boon.” Be vir- | 
tuous. Whatever comfort or reſpect, hat- 1 


ever uſe, value, or importance, attach to the | 
— ſtate, ariſe from it. Po you wiſh for { 
length of days? Be virtuous. DO you de- 
ef e fob 4h I t 
of reſpe?” Be virtuous, * 
57 4 of your mind the im 


mily, or of your nation ? 
_ imple anſwer, and dere e 
all theſe, be 
by ſtill higher ewe? Do you wiſh to 
yourſelyes to the -higher rders of being, 

to form a connection wit 
the Almighty?” Be virtuous. There no 
other mean. This is the 2 one. 
ie che fall ſeed, Which 
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5 ſmall 7 but pry not. to, what they are. 


1 | Conſider them in their Proceſs, and effects. 

ps | Obſerve them erating chroughout the 1 
tem, and iſſuing uniformly j in a moſt unex+. 

|| peRted and amazing reſult, There is here, = 20 

| in h che Greator's works, an agency which. 

ih. > KNOW not. Powers, far beyond our con- 

„ ception, are contending. 2 which we 

| comprehend not, are in action. Seeds, pre- 

, || cious and important, are vofol | ling. Virtue 

„ calls to you. from her bigh places. 'Uato 1 vou, 

M 1 ſhe calls, and Ref ies e is to the ſons 
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| « men: * O ye ſimple, underſtand wiſdom, 

1 and ye fools, be ye of an underſtanding 
1 * heart, Hear, for I will peak of excellent 
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: o « All the words of. wy, mouth are in righte- 
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C * ouſneſs; there is nothing froward er per- 
© « verſe in them. They are all plain to him 
4 that hath: underſtanding, and right to then 
4 that find knowledge. The fear of the Lor 
44 is to hate evil; pride, andi arrogancy, nd 
4 the evil way, and the froward mouth, do 1. 


« hate. Counſel is mine, and ſound wiſdom ; 
« 4 1 am underſtanding, x; have ſtrength. - By 


42 me kings reign, and princes decree juſtice. 


q -« By me princes rule, and nobles, even all the 
14 © judges of the earth. love them. that love 
br „% me, and thoſe that ſcek me early ſhall find 8 | 


« me. Riches and honour are with me; yea, 
« durable riches, and rightequſneſs. My fruit 


CT is better than gold, yea, than fine gold, and 


C my revenue than choice ſilver. I lead in 


« the way of righteouſneſs, in the midſt of 
« the paths of judgment. That I may cauſe | 
* thoſe that love me to-inherit ſubſtance; and 
4 will fill their treaſures.”—If the virtue 


; collected appear arduous, make your firſt eſ- 
r mo: a ſingle vi 
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ould wish to be en by ſome 
> a ch you feel your- 
elk mo inelined. Plant it within your heart, 
ab ultivate it. It will begin immediately to 
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roduce its effects. It will attract around you 


from all ſides what is good, and draw all the 

in other virtues to itſelf, 'Tt will ſpread through- 
out your tranſactions, and gradually improve 
and brighten your whole character and ſitua- 
tion. It will raiſe around you a paradiſe of 


xtełnal comfort and reſpe&, and render your 


ſous,” "What a mag- 


nificent ſrene would the world preſent to us, 
could mankind but be brought to this point,” 
that e man univerſally would be emulous : 
to diſtinguiſh himſelf by ſome one vit 
One was be called the juſt, another the pru- : 
dent, the temperate, the beneficent, the mer- 


ue? 


eiful. All would affiſt, and improve all; the 


powers would be * forth, ' Z 
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are in connection with him? Such @ man 
is ſacred i in ene He has attained he 
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great principle Which ſupplies. the — 
. Rock of health and force, which inform and 
un üverſe. It not n improves, 

it works, 
iginal, and 
ful effects, and raiſes before the de- 
lighted eyes, a neu and beauteous creation. 
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glory and benignity. Operating chroughout 
the vaſt univerſe, ſhe is alſo repreſented as 


having a peculiar connection with the hunan 3 18 
ſpecies. Her delights . are with the ſons of. Eo 
men. She Telights to _ an imperfeck 
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* Blefſed are they that hear her, that watch 


they that hate her, love death.” 


, around us. 8 
She makes o old age to be reſpected. - "he we 
ders life 
ty; and, When life is exhauſted; the leatly ts 
| | beyond the pleafing ſcenes which "ſhe forms 
for us here, to the land of bliſsful realities, 
and the more perfect ſocieties of the happy 

- hereafter, When ſhall the great effects be- 


that keep her ways. 


« daily at _ gates, that wait at the poſts of 


© her doors. * They that find her, find life, 
C and obtain divine favour. But they that 


4e fin againſt her, wrong their own ſouls. Al 
Friend of the ſpecies ! ſhe is eee a as 


| delighting in us. She is inceſſantly employ- 
| ed in improving and comforting us. Where- 
ever we tread, ſhe makes flowers to riſe before 


iſions of peace and happineſs 
Inimates and informs youth. 


us. She raiſes, ; 


gin to manifeſt themſelves! When ſhall the 
time arrive, WIE: oF" reign ſhall "oe umtver- | 
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| |\the carnal mind i is enmity againet God. 8 


e 5 8 


1 Abena, of lah, are adapted | 


to the 


| Though they are directed, in general, n, 
all vice, Jet they are directed, in a particular A 
manner, againſt the vices which predominate | 


in which * are delivered. 


% 43 


in their own. period. At the time, for i in- 


ſtance, of deliveri 


ering the Jewiſh law, the pre- 


dominant vice of mankind was idolatry. The 
religion of Moſes; therefore, directs itſelf chief- : 
ly againſt this vice. The unity of God, and 
the abſurdity of idol-worſhip, are the great ob- 
ow of his e This is one uſe of giving 
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rel gion to mankind in pg portions, char 
it may oppoſe the vices ſueceſ ively. : as they 
ariſe, and become. formidable to the n 
of the ſpecies. r o 

When Sinnen vas manifeſted, the pre- 

dominant vice of mankind was licentious plea- 
ſure. Io this, many. great cauſes obviouſly 
| ene The general peace of the Em- p 
pire, the increaſe. of riches and of luxury, the e 
nature of their religion, * the infamous charac- EE 
y ters of their Gods, and the deſeriptive reaſon- Sp” 
5 ings of a ſeducing philoſophy, had removed 
every reſtraint from all ranks, and given au- 
thority to diſſipation. Againſt this ubiverſal 
corruption, the Chriſtian religion directed its 5 
| greateſt efforts. It laboured inceſſantly, where · 

ever it addreſſed: irlelf, to introduce a purer 
8 morality and either to recal men to the pri- 
. = | mitive ſimplicity of virtue, or to refine and - 


| cxalt their ſenbzm ents, This, when tripped 
| | of the m ſt 6 [C eſs with which mere divines 
| e bſeuredkit f is the capital idea of the A- | : 
| in thi | compariſon v which he makes of 


„ | the Chiriſtian revelation ; 3. and is foredly de- Ev; 


_ Hind; the "al of T nta a an the « works of 


| fight, che law of fin in his members warring 
 Igainff the law of his mind, the flettr and the 
Þirit, the deadriefs of the body t to fln, atid the 
life of the Pit to e All thee 
Kent direftion which vice bad ken th Kat 
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endeavour, itr this diſcourſe, to treat the ge- 
Hexal propoſition, arict Hey it to be an eternal 
truth, that the cartel mind, whether we mean 
2 it the mind immoderately ſenſuun, or, it 
2 L the mind whofe prineiples are Hficen- 
us, 16, in reality,“ enmity againſt God.“ 
1 a former diſcourſe, I endeavOured to un- 
tata a pfinciple which appears to be very | im. 
Portunt in the ſyſtems that vice poſſeſſes a 


al paſſions than any other religion; 1 hall 
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wing its Ry aud by.thi 


ders 18 Gull ſhaw, that. theſe ices, though, | 
appea 3 J nene e 


7 and wwe {enfibie. of we : 
which L am expoſed, When I undertake, bes 
fore the entigltened. ſpiri of. the preſent age; boy 
the diſcuſſion bf ſo un kionable an an argu -. 
went. In cnüſe like this, l engage it dif | 
ubvaittage. . The cool dictates of reaſon c 
vainly oppoſed to arguments addreſſed direct - 


ly to the conſtitution, tb the prefling per- 1 
ſy of youth, and the eloquence of 
82 = | | 


6 e ut v. | "6 va rata 
when he cauſe itſelf, * which ts defend 4 hi 


the effect to warm him; when the very argu· 
ments he employs touch the __ of nature, 


and put "His ſpirits in motion. In this ſitua- 
tion, every advocite for ale meets the 
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man of virtue. He worſhips the divin ity of 


nmnuature, invokes the powers of love and p 
walic pleaſure, and frils | 


opens lis heart to e 
at the ſuperſtition of thoſe 
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But ſurely the 9. & cheſs ag. 
Hs | is greatly i in our own power, and for this 


part, at! : ft, of the ſyſtem we are accountable. 


ö As well may che murderèr diſpute the juſtice of 


his ſentence, © The plea of neceſſity, if it be 
a ſolid one, Juſtifies every crime equally ; and 
love is" not a more certain part of our conſti- 
tution than reſentment and revenge.” Shall 
the exceſs of every paſſion be jud 


f cence rar an amiable exception — But 1 


who'think ann à crime, or that the Deity | 


8 ted i in * 


0 ed 1 worthy 
of puniſhment, and ſhall the ruins of inno- 
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wits: deſtroy: ee den of. love itſelf, Mc” 
is fatal to the ſouree it f Yang from. Is there 
an "___ on arch ore. cee t 


and perfidy ky Vet, 
different to every 
momentary rage for all ; N while. he ca 
loſt all. reſpect fo the ſex, the. is as inca- | 
pable of love as of Hidelity., ; W ills m 
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E that the e of pre ligacy were dif- 
| _ fuſed equally through all ranks ;—that every 
woman was a proſtitute, and every man a 
villain. Would this make an amiable ſoci t5 2 
Would it be an object even of human com- 
placeney? The advocates for pleaſure them- 
ſelves are fot confining it to a ſelect circle. 7 
. Licentious as they, are, they are  Thocke 2d at 
the thought of univerſal corruption; and ae- 
knowledge; that the ſtability of ſociety is elt- 
-bliſhed upon the virtue of the multitude. 
They only plead for an exception in their 
down favour, and that ſuch. enili tene ſpirits 1 
28 ee ſhould not be bound by vulgar 
; | ons. They conſider not that no * | 
anion. can convert vice into virtue; that 
no part of a ſociety can appear pleaſing either 
wy to God or man, who have diveſted themſelves 
=” .of honour and fidelity. | —— this is the caſe 
1 of the votaries of pleat ure. For with what 
| truſt does that woman =p to be honour- | 
| ed, who has broken her moſt ſolemr engage f 
ments? Can we think her capable of friend- ” 
au, who has hee her en frie id, in 
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e tendereſt point 7 Or can hs p lack bor 
21 dence in her fidelity, 


ö treacherous When we bring the injury home 
0 ourſelves, and make it our own caſe, the 
F argument is ſtill more conſpicuous. Where 
. is the father; who will juſtify the ſeduAtion's 
Bis chila# Or the huſband, who can hear ef 
* his wife's infidelity, and not'be — of 18. 
t jury wha Is chaſtity, 
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; enemy to that ſerious een of mind which. 
s | isthe parent of virtu e and 

: | dhjects of religion” al 


1 ſipation of tho be, are inconſiſtent with that 
| intenſe ardour of conſtitution” Which ſwells 
the fout with great deſigns, and mak it la- 
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büged t to employ a ſet of oftenſible EIN 
ve conceal our real ones, becauſe we. have 
juſt virtue enough left to be aſhamed of them; 
we underſtand one another, however, per- * 


fectly; and 1 our fineſſe is exhauſted in the 


flue of a few plauſible ſpeeches, which de- 
ceive nobody, without anſwering even any 
one ſolid political purpoſe. In the mean time, 
we ſupport the appearance. As we find our 
honeſty fail, ve become louder in our afſer=, | 


tions; indignation i is ſueceeded by noiſe; the 


and the ſacred names of juſtice and 


made without them, and to cover our parti- 
eular attachments. In an age like this, when 


a man of real honeſty makes his- appearance, 
he is dreaded or deteſted. We ſay, with juſ- 


want him; becauſe his conſeience is uniform, 
and conſequently approves our actio 
ſupports aur meaſures, by e e is 


the picture of the age, and ſuch the e conſe. 
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formly the cafe when the pleaſures ix poſſeſſes. 4 
are of an intoxicating nature, or when they . 
are inconſiſtent with'the admiffioh of others , 


„ though more ſublime, are yet perhaps, 
from long pre leſs rpg to The wk. . 
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| ſamectime, is impoſſible. 1 
af widely diſtant. fr om the. Gan of frale, 
# Bor can che felicities ies of virtue mingle veith ſuch | 
impurities. Though. there were no incon- 
ſiſteney in che ideas themſelves, the mind is 
too narrow to admit them at once. The fer- 
1 ur palſions, the, ſuuength of our 
underſtan ee ene be n 

ineap⸗ ble of reſolution, or con iſteney. 
A Wreck © of virtue, What .a waſte," 
faculties; is here? That vigour. c of i Gs 
1 6 exhauſted, in, che purſuit of pleaſure, to What 
ublime heights of excellence might it - urge 
"te foul, wers it, directed into a proper chan- 
The dame ardour of paſſion, vhich 
an a profligate, mi might raiſer; im 
e in virtue, As. it 
R 0 employ „ . ken. 850 only to \debauch 
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unexperlenced part of his ſpecies ; 
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deepet in enormity. 
That ſenſuality is deat M : to his oy and - 
confequently enmity to God, will appear from 


a confideratiort which we have hitherto only 
touched upon, but which i is as important ag 
any of the preceding, chat character of difin- 
gendity which it camps upon the mind, hee 
Habits of infincerity and baſenefs which are, 
in certain reſpects, its neceſfary accompant- 
ments: The term /educe, which experlence 
has almoſt appropriated to this vice, fufficient- 


ly denotes its nature. The man of pleaſure, 
tranfſated into real language, is a man who 


employs himſelf to deceive and miſſead the 
ho is 
continually Holding: out deluſive views, who 


flatters that he may betray, and promiſes what | 
| hee never means to perform. Add to this, 
that, to whatever degrees of wickedneſs we 
may have arrived, there is Rill a certail con- 


feiouſneſs attached to vice, and a certain ſem- 
blance, at leaſt, of virtue, which moſt men 


- 


would with to preſerve, and which render i it ne- 
celfary to diſſemble alſo with the world. What: 
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. cal conduct, what mean fineſſe, what unwor- 


4 1 n of vices follow 1 all iheſe 2. What | 
a hateful habit of concealment, what equiyi 


thy art, is neceſſary to cover the emotions 


of a heart, conſcious of not intending well, 


fearful of Aj ſuſpicious of being de- 
tected, and where all the openneſs of virtue, 


and noble ſimplicity of 1 innocence, are loſt ? 


The ſenſualiſt lives i in the very ſchool of du- . 


plicity, and we may conceive Nhat a charge 
ter will reſult from . 


ö tf [ * 
Under whatever. fine names we e may dif 


guiſe it, (and, if mankind are ingenious, at a- 
ny thing, it is in giving fine names to their 
vices), we may obſerve certainly, that A laſtful 
creature is not reſpectable. People may al- #3 


low for it as an infirmity; but, if a man makes 


a buſineſs of i it, or ſacrifices any important in- 
tereſt to it, he i is not accounted, a wiſe man. 

7 The advocates of Pleaſure have a plain ground 
a to take. They have only to new, that this ; 
paſſion | is not like other paſſions 5 that it goes 
to no exceſs, and can do no injury. 

then follow, that no rules peel, be preſcribed | 

$9 it. . 


It will 
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e, ay well > 
eli Bic a, habits of ſeaſuality: deftroy the 

character. „The forcing of na- 

ö 3 i nt Which t gere 

is good reaſon. to believe it oceaſions, from 

che mental doweks. exhauſt. -ihe ſubject and 


exceptions. to o all roles; Ms gen ral, 


effect ;of the vice is te deſtroy the many wy 
render him incapablb of all ſexiops exertion. + | 
In whathan ful, indelible degeneracy and 
diſgrace, has the habit of this vice plunged the 
human character? It has the peculiar effect 


o reducing the human ſpeties io the level of 


the beſtial ; but it produces effects upon us 
which they do not experience: / The hiſto- 
ries of all nations concur, to ſhew, that the 
' ſtories of Sodom, and of the Court of Sarda- 
napalus, are true deſcriptions. The man ruin- 
ed, the human character degraded, and all the 
moſt ſacred duties, and even tendereſt connec 
tions of the moral life, confounded and violat- 
ed, are part of the vileneſs which it conveys. 


( 6 
mY 


| 122 ; | 
! debaſement, the leaſt effect of it is to deftray 


the manly character. The hiſtorian of a great 
ſovereign: relates, what is very aſtoniſhing, | 
that his maſter, the- moſt renowned character 
of his age, educated in the ſchool of adverſity, 
in every other kelpect honourable and noble, 
where his women were concerned, was mean 
and contemptible. He narrates, diſtinctly, 
at there he was not to be depended on, and 
chat he had acquired habits of lying and « equi- 
Vocating. The vitiation was begun. The 
great mionefols had 7 ſunk into the 
OF” 1 
There is an obſervation whiels" occur to 
me here, and which I ſhall mention as in its 
place. It contributes to ſhew the iſſues of the 
vice, and direct our attention to them. The 
greater part of Chriſtians are accuſtomed, in 
the earlier part of their lives, to conſider the 
Bible as a revelation from God; and they ſee 
an indulgence in criminal pleaſures numbered 
_ expreſsly among the vices it prohibits. When, 
| therefore, it becomes neceſſary, for the eaſe of 
$ | a man's own mind, to Juſtify and defend theſe | 
phl'keaſures, he is naturally led to deery the re- 


E 


e which prohibits chem, and to WY 


that whole ſyſtem, one part of which he flat- : 
ters. himſelf he has diſcovered to be fictitious. 


In doing this, he unavoidably removes one 


great barrier againſt vice of every kind. For, 
having concluded this to be no vice which re- 
ligion had. taught him to think A vice, he 
forms the ſame c opinion of the reſt ; and ſoon 
applies his concluſion to every duty. which he 


may. find.it conyenient to violate, A ſtate of 


future puniſhments. and rewards, falls the firſt 


victim to theſe notions. He either reaſons 
againſt the abſolute exiſtence of 1 it, or he mo- = 
difies it in ſuch a manner as to render it in = 

5 every caſe harmleſs.—It i is the ſame caſe with 
the moral principle itſelf, even where religion. 


is not concerned. When a man has acquired 


the habit of juſtifying the violation of any one 
_ claſs. of duties, he is led gradually to diſpute 
the obliertion of all; until at laſt he ceaſes to 
perceive the difference between good and e- : 
vil, and becomes totally unprincipled. Such : 
is the hiſtory of the reaſoning part of mankind, 
Wich regard to thoſe who are not qualified f 
to reaſon upon theſe ſubjects, it is Ril, if poſſi· | 


H 2 


On Grininal Planes, 133, 


wr 


wy 
bie, more pernicious. Having once boch 
| what they had been aceuſtomed to think a du- 5 
ty, and violated, if I may fo expreſs myſelf,” 
the entirencſe of their virtue, they conſider 
themſelves as already vicious; their abhor- 
rence of every vice diminiſhes with their ab- 
horrence of this; and they ſoon become, in 
every reſpect, doe "Theſe reſſections 
| account ſafficiently for an obſervation which , 
is commonly made, and which the better caſts 
ſometimes pleaſe themſelves with making, up- 
on the lower claſſes of the ſociety. It is very 
commonly obſerved of them, eſpecially of tine 
lower claſs of females, that, when they are 


On Crininat Finde | 
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once debauched wy this vice, there is no vice 


afterwards of which they are not capable. 
The obſervation, ſo far as it goes, is true; but 
is not confined, by any means, to any one 
claſs or ſex, The cauſe of the corruption is 
ſteady; and operates equally (though it may 
aſſume different forms) through all the orders 
and relations of the community. This is, in- 
deed, the natural operation of every vice; but, 
as the law of the ſexes 18 ſtronger and more 
general than moſt of the other laws of our na- 
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ture, * effects of it are. neceſſarily more con- 
ſpicuous. The vice bears the general mark 
of all vice. It is no ſooner admitted and in- 
dulged, than it is obſerved to ſpread through- 
out the man, and to diſtemper, break down, 
and finally deſtroy, the whole principles and 
ſubſtanes of the human character. | 
As every ſtate of ſociety has its proper vi⸗ 
ces, or, to ſpeak with more preciſion, has vi- 
ces Which ariſe more directly out of that ſtate, 
ſenſuality is generally accounted one of the 
characteriſtic viees of an opulent ſociety. The 
cauſes of this we need not go far in ſearch of. 
Ihe ſcripture aſſigns two ſimple ones, —““ ful⸗ 
„ neſs of bread, and abundance of idleneſs.” 
For the ſame reiſoas, that it is the vice of an 
opulent ſociety, it is more particularly the vice 
of the opulent part of a ſociety. Mentioning 
the two claſſes above, I am led unavoidably 
to obſerve, chat one great, I may ſay, the great 
ſource of this vice, and of the miſeries which 
it occaſions, ariſes from the higher claſſes of 
ſociety corrupting the lower. Hence it flows 
inceſſantly. Hence it ſpreads widely. There 
is a conſtant. operation going on againſt the 


', "morals of ik people. Multitudes are daily: | 
added to the maſs of the worthleſs; and 
only the ſplendidly opulent, vin every 
who has gathered a little wealth, 
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human creature, who has attained to any mea- 


ure of fulneſs or of idleneſs, thinks it ineum- 


bent on him to diſcard immediately all his ſo- 


; ber en and A pk himſelf - to hr ute wo- | 
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That this vice, najesaht 20 the eircum- 
Mes which may eee 'it,” poſſelſes a a 
quality which is highly vitiating in itſelf, is 
very obvious. It is with pain that I dwell for 
a moment upon the ſtate to which it reduces 5 
the common herd, upon the ſhocking com- | 


. merce of bodies, upon the maſs, the diſguſt- 


ing, enormous maſs of crimes, of depravity, 
and of diſeaſe, which it accumulates. Theſe 
effects are certain, for they are every where 
che ſame; and it is there we ſee the laſt ſock- 
ing iſſues of the proceſs. We trace it to a de- 
generated ſpecies of human beings, ſuſceptible 
of every indignity, and capable of every crime. 
It is very remarkable of this vice, and it is 
Aroaghy omits * its . cc es ww the | 


e vice, and to, render it er natical, the 


ble for . e of £ theiv 2 


diſpoſitions. . It * not among them that you 
are to look eith. cerity, tenderneſs, or 


emed The repeated Wees a theis 
babe lead to concealment, rr to ee | 
ſenſualiſt is obviouſſy a ſelfiſh character. 


end to efface their fe 


| He has nothing in view but his own gratifi= 


which are ſet up for ſenſuality... They are all 


of the ſelfiſn and illiberal kind. 1 thall io 


mention a few of the. | 
Some ſenſualiſts, for. e TY ron 


nſtitutions of ſociety. They alledge, that all 


mo 8 r Jum are not. WF —_ 
tio: thoſe who- retend-to:refine upon 


provided he attain this, he is | 

but little affected by any other conſideration. 5 
This principle explains all the pleas which 

5 are commonly employed, and the defences 


of 8 inconvenience of vice ariſing een 


abe ſociety, che inftitutions of ſo- 
from eee inconveniences of v N 


Ink not, 15 ed ** 
intolerable, that the indolence bee 5 


rouzed, and they then find it neceſſary 0 de 


liberate how they may reſtrain it. With re- 
| ſpect to the preſent vice, the hiſtory of all na- 5 


tions, as well as the tranſactions of domeſtic 


life i in every nation, if they will but take the $ 
| pains either to look int 8 


o the one, or obſerv 


the other with attention, ſhew the conſequen- | 
des of it 117 be ruinous.” OL tae ee 
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F cri ea! It Kippsles chat 
N It concludes, 


coiifidieies but themſeltes, and their own caſt! 
| The idea, tratiflated inte meaning, is ſimply | 
this, that where a man cannot injure with 
ie mul F be cuts; but that where 

himſelf without the hazard of 
6 he need not care whoſe ri ghits 
„ Wife vIHNNe bt Us eelipts; 275 4 
+ wicket md he is in 


— WY to this ng 10 3 an ab- | 
| giimont which others advance lee den the | 
Dee * is d alleg baſe 


ot Stig.” 8 They contend, chat hat is 
criminal. in à woman is innocent! in a malt 
and, while they are willing to lay every re- 
ſtraint upon the one ſex; they give the of! zer 


K n a It is - unnece! 


enter e the detail of this argu 
poſes, as in the laſt inſtan 


a diſpoſition to fav 
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E he two ſexes are not equal. 110 isſhewing 
avour ourſelves, and to yra 4 
nize over the other art of our ſpecies. It is is 
claiming a Privilege to ourſelves Which we 
_ refuſe 49. them ; and affirming in RE, . 
chat, if we do. an injury to them, 
-” whe if land 40 6 one to, us, * rimi- 
le is curious ;to obſerve N W our 5 
| ſexjare of this point, and with what keenuoſs 1 
we elaim an excluſive are. of 1 J 
Was * have it, t | 


| He once a: becomes aunbounded: We 
ay —— without giv 


Salons at "the; a time: bends laſtly, way 
have diſcovered, that, where there i is a mar- 


ned Selene the infidelity of the man . . 
no other conſequence than the act itſelf, where» - 


as the infidelity of the woman has a conſe- 


quence upon property. It (may have the ef- 7 


fect to introduce another man's children. into 
the en er ny Hives A Falſe 1 to the inhe- 


& tance. - 


From all theſe 8 chatwh is.one We 
which clearly ariſes, that we have diſcovered 


the evil of this vice in the other ſex. We 
have alſo a glimpſe of the confuſion introduced 
by it. But, then, we have no hand in it. We 
are ſtill diſpoſed to favor 
juſtify our own vices. We are determined 
to think that no body? 8 intereſt or fer 
our own are worth conſidering. 


ourſelves, and to 


ags but 
4 8 L 


Barely to ſtate theſe pleas, .is to 3 
them. Not to mention that the firſt and ſe- 


cond are inconſiſtent with one another, Iam 
afraid that the firſt is a deception. The ten- 
dency of this vice in both ſexes is to diſſi- 
pate; but the ſup: 
' ſex renders their vices more conſpicuous. This 
is ſo true, that the ſame actions or habits, which 
are e ene eee a woman 


riot delicacy of che female 


— do * Bon che — of | 
tion, depends upon 3 

are arrived at. The direct mere. of Mi 
vice is to ruin the afkeckten 


el inſtances in both of Vciouſneſs, y 


married ſtate, Ad thew 
| Unis diſturbed language, * 


„ rve 15 u. Anse. for his wi * it CO 


that, in à miſeral 


have not thi 

ave for one another With reſpect 

| third plea, that the infidelity of the hs 

3 may affect the property, it is fortunate that 
ho the ſenſualiſt, amidſt the liber 
q ments, « does aig 8 every thing 


ree of vice they 


this effect | in both ſexes. It will dy! 105. ? 
lieve, be affirmed that there are not ſufficient 
ithout the 
plea of affectioh. It is very curious, in the 
ew how much this vice 


m that he can be unfaithful, and yet pre- 


. pects What he 1 not diſpoſed wire att | 
le ſituation of this ſort, they 
at aſfection which they _—_ 0 


rality of his ſen- 


is granted that the. in delt 
nay no te nude of te male allo 


. if 1 reham 
renders it common? I mai Ve 


to lay it down as a principle, that ma — 
orms it into a common ſtock for the parties, 
and for their children. I preſume that the 
parties come together, and that the marriage 
union is underſtood to be formed n mes 


ſſipat erte 
ſtock which ought to fupport als houſchold,. 
4 vet he eat 0 of his 


e nen hah; tk vids F 


The female may do infinite injury. He, it 
ſeems, can do none. The complexion of his 
arguments is ſufficient to ſhew the effects of. 
E ves upen * ee So. mt n. 
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bh wry Even i in the WY of vice, he pleads 
for ati excluſive liberty of tranſgreſſing. Hix 
| objectis to gratify hiniſelf,/and, in "the kun. 
of neſs of this paſſion, all other intereſts and 
„ contidethtoes, ef wife Tally, ohh 
| and affection, let me add, of vit 


I religion, are extinguiſhed.” MG ay 


0 EE unneceſſary to Sits this Abm. 
1 farther, "Enough has been ſaid to ſhew the 


= | illiberal ſpirit of this vice; the diſorders It pro- 
Y duces, and its pernicious effects upon the 


4. heart. The expreſſions of the Apoſtle are ; 


„ ſtrong, but well adapted to the ſubject. He 


| | deſcribes it as death, and as enmity againſt 


* God. It i is death to the character, and to the 
wind. It deſtroys that ſincerity, that active 


b energy, and all thoſe liberal affections which | 
= | fupport or ornament the human nature, and 0 


Which bind mankind, by the tenderelt | ar 


fſmeſt connections, o one another. The 
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Let me then, ohlerra. in Ihe, fiſt p 
that, if there be a moral govern 
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uy 


verſe, ſuch as we ſuppoſe, a belog af wind 
and beneficent, who created 


the world with. ſome great view, and . conti- 
ag to adminiſter it with the ſame view, it 
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1 we : ſhould account it it our pix it is | 


certainly our honour, to concur with his mea- 


ſures... Confiderit 8 the univerſe i in this light, 
we Will be at pains, if we act a reaſonable 
part, to explore the laws of his empire, and 
rive due obſervance to them. It is thus a- 
lone that we can concur with his views ; and | 


if, all theſe laws be at the fame time 
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Delightful in itſelf, it is alſo obviouſſy neceſ- 7 

ſary in the ſyſtem. But, as it is capable wW- 

producing the pureſt pleaſures, and is of the 

higheſt uſe, when it is properly directed; ſo, 3 

when it is abuſed and vitiated; it produces uni? 
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The wy is Ska in its high & and its beſt 
ſtate. Why ſhould I deſcribe it? Lou, who, i m 
have felt the impreſſion, and can recal the i- 
deas of the pleaſing morning of your lives 
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eden the hepa le 
ar ne llties: of our fate with cheerful. 


eis and everance«. atten OM ee 
When we 844040 abroad _ che earth, we 
TO the a ul _— iſtration of _ 


manen connedtion of ee N 

ceſlary, even for the rearing of i e 
wall . ſame caſe with our minds. Though 
capable of the higheſt 1 improvement, en are. 
originally weak and uninformed... Under the 
fame permanent connection, therefore, they 


: receive that. cultivation of which they are c 


e. This connection is ſo eſſential a part | 
of our economy, dhat, without it, if the u- 
man ſpecies would not abſolutely periſh, 39 
will be allowed univerſally that they could not 5 
receive that perfection to which our nature 
may be conducted, but muſt remain for ever 
in a very feeble and ſavage ſtate. The world, : 
: accordingly, is. adminiſtered-r upon this princi-' 
Ne. The tendency of the paſſion of the 
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"hw are ee mn us to one A 
Upon theſe is founded the population, che 

the improvement, and the ſtability of 
the ſpecies. - The ſyſtem of the married life,” 
ACTETOTE, . is not- only preferable in ſelf, but 


is agreeable to the liberal policy of the earth, 
and the- benevolent” «dralnifiration of” the | 
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 Provement of this argument, m. 


ed, in oppoſition to the ſyſtem of the liber- | 
tine, to bring forward, and recommend, the F 
_ tHſtem of the married wall Even amidſt the 


we all, and alſo propoſes i it as e b elt 15 | 


lays ben n ine tat mar 


antidote againſt licentiouſneſs. If the paſſion! 

of the ſexes be ſo agreeable, it is the buſineſs, 

of every wiſe man to conſider how it may be 5 

ſo regulated as that it may be preſerved uu 

tiated. It is in this ſtate alone that this, bs. 

ary other paſſion; can be preſerved from diſ- 

order, and made to en the greateſt quan- 

| tity: of happitieſs The married! life attaing” 

al the objects, and volt all the diſorders ö 
495 the permanent connection „ 

prudently formed and virtuouſſy 2 

ehdüdtes, we may pronounce the paſſion” 

of the ſexes. to be productive of · the higheſt 

happineſs of which it is ſuſceptible. We ex- 

perience the moſt faithful friendſhip, the only. | 

friendſhip to which we can abſolutely truſt; . 

we enjoy the fondeſt affections of our na- 

ture z we are of the greateſt: uſe in our | . | 40 

ciety; we live amidſt the reſpect, love; and 7 by | 

confidence of our family. The married ſtate. | + 

is honourable, It gives us a oonſequence a- 

mong our ſpecies, and engages: us with the 


6 7 4h MT 


Orea or lugt in nde on RO aun 
policy of the ſyſtem. We are in harmony 
with his meaſures, and may conſider our - 
ſelves as acting with him. It alſo- preſerves 
us from the diſorders of the 1 paſſion, by Pre+ 
ſenting objects, and creating aſfectiqns in our 
minds of ſuch ſuperior tenderneſs and i impor- 
tance as to abſorb. all others. — The libertine 
ok common enemy. He is a ſelfiſhj charac+ 
- fer, hb takes the benefits of ſociety, and yer 
withholds his proportion from the general 
ſtock. | He is a robber, who is continually 
| brea ing in upon the eſtabliſhed order of the 
earth. He is a beaſt of prey, who, from hig | 
- ſolitary den ſteals into the peaceful village, ta 
infeſt the happineſs of families, and carry ? 
deſtruction among them. In a word, he is a 
 eqrruptor of his ſpecies. . Uofeeling of all 
conſiderations but what reſpect himſelf, he 
never expands his mind to the great intereſts 
of his ſpecies, or to the general - adminiſtra» 
tion of the earth. Yet ſuch is the abſurdity | 
of human vanity, that even this being talks 
of the liberality of his views, and of his free - 
dom from e, Fond, monk and the li: 


2 *1 8 * * 4 * 75 
5 
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| which this ſtate. of the argument naturally 
| ſuggeſts. It. relates to the c opulent part of the 


ſociety. Men of property, as they have a 


greater ſtake than others, are particularly in- g 
_ tereſted in preſerving the virtue of the ſociety ; * 


and their ſituation, leads them naturally to take 
part in the management and regulation of it. 


In fact, it is in the diſcharge of this duty that 
appear reſpectable, and they cannot de- | 
part from it withaut a degradation of their 
| character. The wiſdom af the Creator | in ad- ; 
Juſting the means to the end which is ta be 
produced, is every where obſervable. It is 
neceſſary, in this imperfect ſtate, that one part 


the 


of us ſhould be employed to regulate the o 


ther. This is the. great Jaw: of our preſent 
condition; and that this, law. may execute 
ſtſelf, b be carried * into effect, * 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 


ment that a 


power to enforce it; and this is evi 
great cauſe why property and power are con· 
netted together. The man of proper 
his very acquiſition of property, becomes in 
fact a natural magiſtrate, and finds himſelf 
engage on the ſide of juſtice and of good 
policy. | How humiliating, then, is it, (and 


go 


; always a part of the te who — 


ſuperior intereſt in the enfo 


eſe are the”) men of 


order, and ee the 58828 cookies of the 
ſociety.” What is equally remarkable, the ſame | 


| ſituation which gives him an intereſt in the 
| good' concur of the ſociety, gives him alſo a 


vide ntly the 


y, by 


yet it daily happens) when the guardians of 


- the people become their ſeducers, when the 
very men who are the moſt intereſted to pre- 
ſerve the morals of the ſociety, employ them- 
: felves in corrupting them? Beſides the * | 
. ciouſneſs of this conduct, it contains a pecu- 


Har itaiti of folly and contradiftion: Here 


again we trace the miſerable inconſiſtency of 
our nature, We would any our vice # and 


. 


may W. cauſe Uilorders, ald we corre 


e ſeduce, and we puniſm Tins 


ced.” capped gd 
mind with © Smpaiſion. 1t is to Were Waters 
in vice that we owe the miſery” of fo great a 
part of our ſpecies, who fill- Our ſtreets with” 
nuifance” and iſcaſe, and our ways with vio- 


lene, who tive in vice and in | none 


ation. which ought reed 


f of fincerity, and of the right affections. We 
_ no ſooner” enter into the married life, than 
our affections are expanded Wee ourſelves. 


We may 8⁰ ſtill a ſtep , and appeal to 
the experience of —— w wticier the ge- 


erous affections which this ſtate creates 


not greatly ſtronger, and more delightful, than 


on. As the libertine life is the natu- - | 
88 {hoot of ſelfiſhneſs and infiricerity, the 
married ſtate is as obviouſſy the natural ſehool - 


** 4 5 
11 


| 
7 
7 


1ces, depend upon one another. 
Accuſtomed to "ry for Fans we | 2 :quire a 
ſenſe of Juſtice... nſtead of conſidering no- 
thing but ourſelres, en | 
Slubeſwis My pally — of b Fr ary 
le. Society calls forth) the moralitiesz but 

to do this effeually, the ſociety muſt be d * 
te us. We ſee clearly the rights of thoſe we 


3 and Toon, ik to hy Juſt where \juſtice. 


Our injuſtice to. 
tom e WAL 
and the beſt means of being juſt to all; is to 
| cultivate a benevolence for the ſpecies. But 
as this is the higheſt culture of our nature, we 
muſt begin, i in a ſmaller circle, and we can 
not practiſe with more advantage than within 
our own. families. The married life i is, = | 


he ine n the Foun of Rae deri 


: ſerve, that the | 


bus, while vothusr 
a not wk ſo often as is pret 


marriage is not convenient. Ibn er. 
ſociety, where: wealth abounds, it is alleged, 


that. the means 11 i are more diſicult, 


This objeftion, w when. neal examined, fades 
almoſt into i 


ally ſuppoſed to Dit e 


neſs. The objection, then, though we ſhould 


admit it, gives no 


But in the next FR WR objedtion. ieſelf 
does not amount to ſa much as to form à ve- 
= CO abſtacle. to ee Tan v. ; 


6 


multiplies them! It does not, there | 
der the means of living; bur the Ak 
| ing TR, n —— The 


r this happens, all the 


little, inferior fortunes will emulate them | 
Jere, then, lies the obſtacle. It is not that 
ety,” marriage is leſs prac- 


in an improved ſot 
ticable, but that the man of inferior fortunt 


will live in the ſame ſtile with the man of ſu- 
perior fortune. He will not marty unleſs he 
can roll in riches, and make an appearance 
which does not ſuit his condition. It is not, 
therefore, the ſtate of the ſociety, but his own 
vanity, which forms the obſtacle. For the ſakke 
of chis wild idea, he abſtains from marriage; or, 
if he does marry, it is generally from motives 
which defeat the intent, and induce him to 
forego all the advantages of it. Hence alſo, 
inſtead of regulating him, it has the contrary 
effect, and becomes an additional ſource of 
At the ſame time, it will be 
allowed that the objection contains ſomething 


licentiouſneſs. 


ad of along ths mieans of ein 


be e there are great Ho abcu- 


A 


to all. thoſe, of the ſociety who! cannot marry 
with prudence, to engage themſelves in ſome 


: | On, Ou I 


veniently chere are certain ſituations in 
which martiage would be imprudent. Ads 
wig a * nies tres me, — 


T4 4 * 


N 2 bad e, as , ane 


17 * ' "ex 94 


t0 lieentiouſneſs, ani as another very proper | 


mean. 


forming 'our nature, to recomme 


honourable, active, and -ufeful purſuit in life. 
FHirſt, then, you who cannot, with prudance, 


enter into the married connection, it is in- 
cumbent upon you to guard yourſelves ſoli - 
| citouſly,agaioſt the well-known effects of this 
affect ion.  Indulged: with virtue, it is a ſource 


of the ſweeteſt pleaſures abandoned to vice, 
it produces the greateſt diſorders; a admitted. 


and not gratified, it commits the wildeſt ra- 


vages in the mind. Turn your minds then 
from it. Fly its approaches. Ah! it is too as 
gitating a paſſion. It acts with ſuch force up» 


on. the youthful heart, as to exhauſt the vi- 
Sour, and diſtract the nobleſt faculties. Lake 


K 


* 
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"” nn ap ne in 
ſtate of ſociety, who cannot marry con- 
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and lay the man in ruins: 81 0 
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to himſelf, and to ſociety, he wanders; 
the ſcenes \of life, ſolitary. and abſtracted. 
The buſineſs, of men affprds him no joy, the 


of the light, and of his exiſtenee. To 
[ * ' this ſituation, there 


irſuits of life. Thi 
npt pts this the paſhon itſelf evident- 

nature, by various figs 
ee activity. She calls up- 


4 do paſs away unemployed, and in obſcurity. 
„ u is for this thar the has endoired the young 
mind with active 1 and given it ſuch 
i | ſenſibilities of exul. 

ll ſeaſon' of ex 
= L  inglorious, how. unmanly, is the inactive 


walked about an uſeleſs and lazy load upon 


„ in it will work with anche Fyriiptoms, 


promiſing youth decline. Rendered udien 


ſplendours: of nature ſmile not to him, and he 


n better mean than eee your youth 


on you | SD rontuberieli ſeaſon of your youth 


— +423 40:2 


mind, Which has never put itſelf forth, but 


. alſo- forms a many 


= & 2 
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Spline: nee Our artues,, 


as faculties; are improved by exertion... 
tivity, firſt of: all, preſerves the mind and, 
and fatisfied../ This is ſo far Seeg. 1. 
does more. Active induſtry creates propert . 
and property diſcovers the value of juſtice, 

and of laws. It creates competence, and zo m- 
petence. gives deceney and reſpect, anch ſets * 


man above the temptations df diſhoneſty; 


ues: It 
: BP 4 


Activity, therefore, improves our! vi 


would be ſyperfluous to ſhew that it improve 


our facullties. The married life itſelf leads to 
this, by affording additional motives towards 
it. The married ſtate is not, by any means, 


us ſome pretend; an enemy to active life: 


On the contrary, it brings us more into the 
world, and engages us more deeply in its con- 
cerntnents. - But, at preſent; I ſpeak to thoſe 


who cannot. yet enter into this ſtate. With 


reſpect to W it is is peculiarly neceſſary to 
give their minds an object. This will pre- 


ſerve them from improper purſuits, and from 


diſtracting paſſions. Activity is alſo the great 

improver of our ſtate. Here, again, another 

of the great views of Providence — befote 
: I oe 
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| * the earthy ſupport che Sec 


lie: number of inhabitants, and to place 
chem it! their beſt ſtate, it is neceſſary, firſt 


el all to raiſe from it the greateſt poſſible 


| nity of produce. Stores muſt be every 
here accumulated for their ſubſiſtence, arts 


mut be invented, and perfeRted, for their con- 


venience, ſciences alſo muſt | be eſtabliſhed, 
and cultivated, for the improvement of their 
Minds All theſe muſt ariſe, and be derived 
from their ſtock of induſtry, 


has, therefore, endowed us. with. ative prin- 


ciples, and has made our chief happineſs to 


conſiſt in action. In i improving the earth, in 
- multiplying its produce, i in cultivating the arts 


of life, in perfecting the knowledge of our 
loin; or the order of our ſpecies, we act with 
the Supreme Parent, and, at the ſame time, 


find, that we are employed i in the moſt agrees 


able, and in the moſt uſeful manner for our- 


ſelves. Hence, alſo, the different propenſities 
which actuate different men, and which im- 


pel the ſpecies to all the numerous purſuits of 
life. Theſe lead us to cultivate our ſtate in 


every 8 and to * for ourſelves the 
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gene number of conveniences, and the. 
greateſt poſſible quantity of produce. The 
Creator has alſo: provided, that this mode of 
living ſhould place the human being in his 


proper ſtation of reſpect. Indulge, then, with 


alacrity, this great principle of your nature. 
Employ yourſelves in ſome active and 1 1 
purſuit. Be fatisfied that, in doing thi 


pleaſe God, and, at the ſame time, improve 


your nature and your ſtate. Tou alſo ſind 


employment for your minds, (that employ-. 
ment Which is ſuited to them) and Preſerve: 
them from improper habits.— The paſſion f 
the ſexes leads to activity. It calls upon us 

to removè the obſtacles to our union with the 


beloved object. It leads us to this, alſo, in a 
higher view. That we may attain the object 


of our aſſections, we muſt, firſt render our- 
ſelves deſerving of her. We muſt labour, by 


honourable exertions, to acquire that reſpect. 


which is neceſſary to juſtify the attachment. 
Theſe were the ideas of our virtuous anceſtors,” 


while the paſſion remained ſimple and uncor- 


rupted. It is the great law of the affection, 
which renders it ſubſervient to virtues. a 
; | * 3 
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: which uniformly accompanies it im its hunks ; 
tiated ſtate; If, then, you. wiſh to taſte} the | 


| of im Drop 


on cini nau, 


bleſſings of the ecnnection, and to raiſe your- 


ſelves to the chief felicities of your preſent na- 
ture, ſtudy 
of them.” 
: honour. Live fo as that you may he reſpe- 
ed. Remove, by your active exertions, = 


firſt to render. yourſelves wort! * 
Purſue that life which will do you 


cada yourſelves in ſuch. a manner, as a 
render a connection with you reſpectable. By 
theſe means yo raiſe your name, and give 
value to your purſuit. Lou preſerve: your 
N minds unvitiated, and prepare yourſelves ta 
receive, in due time, the ſweeteſt felicities of | 


your ſtate, I is labour which renders re 


agrecable, and it is exertion which gives ity 
| yalue to the reward. By theſe means, alſa, 
you preſerve yourſelyes from the great ſource. 
er habits, —idleneſs. We may know | 
-e when any great law of our na · 
ture is departed from, by the pernicious ef- 
fot which follow. In the preſent caſe, theſe, 
are conſpicuouſly viſible. Activity is one 


1 law of our ſtate. We cannot, therefore | 


- tence honeſty, and reſpect. ; Activity teaches 5 . 


ers of property, who raiſe themſelves to re- 


the ſame time miſchievous and ridiculous? 
Has he no better way in which he can em- 


depart from it, and indulge idlenbſs; without 
corrupting ourſelves. Idleneſs is the S 
parent of the vices. Activity lealls not by 

ſurer ſteps to proſperity and reſpect; than idle 
neſs does to mifery and degradation. Acti 
vity produces, in a train, induſtry, compe- 


us the value of juſtice and of lars. Idleneſs 
produces, i in as cloſe a train; diſſipation, pover= 
ty, diſhoneſty, diſgrace, and miſery. Idleneſs, , 
in particular, foſters the groſs paſſions of our 
nature. Ngyriſhed by fulneſs, it leads to the 
moſt diſreſpectable habits, It renders us luſt- 
ful; intemperate; and peſtiferous. Obſerve 
the difference between the firſt active gather- 


ſpec by their exertions, and their poſterity, 
the worthleſs diſperſers of it, who'decline in 


hat reſpect . e as! os . 
ii. „ 4 

How Seren is the man of property, 
who goes about corrupting the ſociety, and 
practiſing thoſe vices which render him at 


K 4 


it 


ploy his wealth? Is this is his return of gratis. 
| tude? Or, is it thus he diſcharges his truſt 
Aus a natural guardian of the community? He 


has indeed a wide field of honourable exertion 
before him. Whether he takes his natural 


ſtation as a thabiftrate, or aſſumes a place in 
the legiſlature of his country, or engages hims 
\ ſelf in beneficent deſigns, in his private ſitua - 
tion, he may be eminently uſeful and reſpec 
His mind needs not languiſh or be vi- 
tinted, for want of employment. His coun- 
try and mankind have extenſive claims upon 
him. In him, who has objects before him of 
ſuch magnitude and intereſt, idleneſs and vis 


table. 


ciouſneſs muſt be doubly criminal. Let him 


then ariſe, and, while he can, put himſelf * 


forth. Let him improve his mind by exert- 


ing it. Let him uſe his wealth nobly.—for 
the happineſs and improvement of his ſpecies. 


Ah! what good might he not do, and what 
Pleaſure might he not confer upon others, and 


upon hitnſelf? He may ſet examples. of im- 
provement to his country. He may civilize 
the ſpecies, and he may change the earth. 
He may convert his neighbourhood widely 


PEE FI" EY an. Aw Any 


yl CO 


around dim Ho a mange t to 4˙ cultiva 


Rate, from a deſert to a paradiſe. * 


at che ſame time entertain his own mind, and 


give employment and ſubſiſtence to multi- 


tudes. By good example, and by the uni- 
form enfbreement of the laws, he may give 


no field for the diſplay of the nobler affec⸗ 


tions, — for generoſity, and for beneficence? 
Can he find no occaſions! of exerting himſelf 
for illuſtrious purpoſes, in patronizing merit, 
or relieving diſtreſs, in improving, alleviating, 
and diffuſing happineſs among his ſpecies? ; 


ſtability and ſecurity to ſociety. Or, is there 


* 


How many families might he make happy? 
From how many ſoft eyes might he draw the 
tear of gratitude? What ſmiles of compla - 
cency would meet him wherever he wet Þ: 8 


What looks of joy, what ſilent prayers, what 


| bleſſings, would attend — dA R is 
thus alone that he muſt live to be reſpected. 


one way in which a man can acquire reſpect. 


He muſt have property, (this encourages the 
great law of activity) and he muſt de good 
With it, and ſhew that he is well affected to · 


th 


"at ein If he live * for him- 


ſelf, or if he go about injuring or corrupting 
them, he will __ n muſt n owe: 
nn ——— fe 


1 come. now: to tel Lakes. Fs . 


upon the extenſive field which has | opened 
before us, we muſt be ſtruek with the obſer-. T 
vation of a cauſe ſeemingly ſo ſimple in itſelf, 


leading to iſſues of ſuch importance. The | 


whole extenſive eſſects we have deſcribed, pro- 


ceed from the ſimple difference between a 

temporary, and permanent connection of the 

en This unn apparently ſo harm- 

d think it might be ſafely „ 
left! to'men e. leads on all ſides of it 


to the moſt amazing reſults. . The arrange- 


| ment of the earth into families, is one of the 


ſimple and great laws of the Creator. It is in 
eſſect the ſource of the civilization and pre- 


eminence of our ſpecies; and it cannot be 


diſturbed without immediately MN and | 


convulſing the whole human fyſtem. 


There is a topic commonly inſiſted en in 
this a "which" is liable to be e miſunder-// 
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ſtood. x is very juſtly defined to be the 
doing of injury; and, in warning men againſt 
licentiouſneſs, we fay very properly that we 
only call upon them to abſtain from injury. | 
The rule is juſt, but may be miſapplied. The 
migfortune is, that we are not always judges 
of injury. We may think that we are doing 
no injury when. we do the greateſl. Vice is 
an unknown quality. We have neither a 
complete idea of its nature, nor do we ſee far 
into its conſequences. Do nothing, by any 
means, that yau ſee does injury. So far you 
go by a ſure rule. But do not ſtop there.. 
Abſtain from vice as vice. Let it ſatisfy you 
| that God forbids it. Remember alſo that, the 
experience of ages has determined the quality 
of actions; and, though you may not imme- 

diately ſee it, yet be aſſured that all vice finally 
does | injury. Aecuſtom yourſelves to look 
5 forward to the iſſues of human actions, and 
to take a large view of them. Upon licen- 
tious principles, no ſociety can be ſupported, 
nor can any individual attain to the proper 
honours of his nature. How different i is the 
ſituation of the ſenſualit, grown old in lechery 


al  Plearure; 


th "au Inilquity; from chin of the venetable pe. 
triarch, who dwells amidſt the honours of his 
family? « Mark the perfect man, and be- 
« hold the upright, for the end of that man is 
peace. The laws which ſupport the ſyſtem - 
are eſtabliſhed upon the happineſs of the in- 
dividual. Love is the natural reward of merit; 
and, even whatever may be the ſtate of the 
ſociety, it will be found that the confers uni · 
formly her ſweeteſt are to a vir- 
tuous, ; HEN 7 2 | 
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| Hons hiſtorians, in W parration of: hy. ö 
vents, are generally diſpoſed to reſt their nar- 
ratives upon ſecond cauſes. The ſcheme of 
ai Politician, the ſucceſs of a battle, or the ex- 
ternal reſources of. a people, appear to them | 
ſufficient to account for all the great rerolu -- 
tions by which this globe has been affected. 
Some of them, indeed, have occaſionally had 
a glance of cauſes which belong to a higher 1 
order; and, in the deſcriptions which they | + . 
| have given of the effects of luxury, ſeem to 
have apprehended ſomewhat of that unknown 
and dangerous malignity by which vice ma- 
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nifeſts itſelf, —The facred hiſtorians exprel : 
- themſelves in a more decided manner. Scrip- 8 
ture makes the important diſcovery, that mo- 
ral cauſes are the ultimate ones, into which 

all others may be finally reſolved. It appears 
to be the capital deſign. of this ſingular book, 
to convince mankind that there is a certain, 
though frequently an inviſible connection be- 1 


tween vice and Walrortüne. While Human 


writers (to the ſurpriſe of a ſerious, reflecting 


5 man) have their attention ſo engroſſed with 


ſecond cauſes, that they leave ultimate, or firſt 
cauſes entirely out of their ſyſtem ; the ſacred 
e philoſophi- 
cal) beſtow their principal attention here. In 1 
recording the revolutions which happen in 
this world, they ſet down God for à princi- 
pal part; and repreſent theſe revolutions a 
the neceſſary effects of his government. Placed 
at the head of the ſyſtem, they uniformly re- 
preſent him, as we would ſuppoſe a moral 


| hiſtorians (which is ſurely more 


ö governot to be employed, diſtributing rewards, 


and inflicting puniſhments, according to their 


deſerts, on men and nations. The paſſage 


we have read is an inſtance, ' and a celebrated 


a on „% wands as 
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one, ef wels —— * In that night 


* was Phony che we of the Chal cans, 
« {Ja im 188 2 S118 


Theſe waits will ad me an opportun nity 
6f illuſtrating, in ſome meaſure, the nature of 
the ſupreme government under which we live. 
That there is ſuch a government, eannot de 
doubted by men who believe a God; and a 


little reflection will convince them that, if 
there be ſuch a government, the influence of 


it upon human affairs muſt be of the 'moſt 


extenſive nature. In diſcourſing, therefore, 


upon this ſubject, I ſhall begin with 'obſerv- _ 


ing che cauſes, as they are related by the hiſ- 
torian, which led this great king to his falk: 
I ſhall then make ſome obſervations upon the 
juſtice of his fate: and, laſtly; ſhall conſider 


at ſome length the nature of the vices them 


ſelves with which he is om” eee 
The « hiſtory of 0 A dan houſe of Babylon 
is coneiſe and affeQing. It is a memorable 
inſtance of the danger of profperity, and the 
inſtability of human greatneſs, The vices of 
Belſhazzar were the vices of his family. The 
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empire of the Chaldetras was brillant, bn of | 


_ ſhort, duration. Like the plant of a kindh 
ſun, it roſe ſwiftly to its height, and as ſud- 


denly decayed... Had they but known how 


to uſe their greitneſs, it might have been prq 
longed. | Power is like, riches, . and muſt be 
erke by che ſame prudent. management | 


2 which it was acquired. If a man Flax | 


His vigour, and exerciſes not his abili 


| produces the ſame effect as if he had no, abi· 
Chaldæan ſovereign, | 


| Jities to exerciſe.— The 
at his entrance into public life, drew the at- 


_ tention of all Loans Fired with the ambi- 
digg of congueſt, he 


apidity which had not been ex-. 


Pharaohs of Egypt, as ancient and as powet- | 
ful, who had marched, through numerous na- 


tions, to ſeek him on the banks of his own | 


Euphrates, were repulſed, and ſubdued, But 


be was then vigilant and active, and his peo- 
ple were laborious. There is ſomething in 
ates of the Eaſt which xelaxes the 


the cl 


# 


— Y 


onqueſt, he paſſe from province to 

province, and e his empire, and his 
fame with a | 
celled. The Aﬀſyrign empire, ancient and 
| extenſive, , firſt yielded to his force; and the 
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11 Wer produce the ſame effects on them, 
as r psd er of an active imagination is ſup- 


: poſed” to do on other people. Common minds 


ſubſi de into indolence and pleaſure, and un- 
nmon ones riſe into fury. Henes i it 18 


unkn n in every ſi ſitua- | 
tion, that adverſity dejects their minds, and 
es them far above their level. 


proſperity ra 
In proportion to theſe effects, more vigilance is 
requiſitel—NzBVcHADNEZZAR had reached 

t © tion, but what he gained 
in fame and power he Food to loſe in un- 
derſtanding. He forge 
diligetice'and prudence, and became vain in 


| his: imagination. Proud of his conqueſts, he 


aſeribed them to his owwright! hand; and the 


God of heaven, to whom he owed every ad- 
vantage, was diſregarded and forgotten. Such 
 impiety and folly, though heaven had not in- 


terpoſed;* muſt have led him to deſtruction. 
The effect proceeded naturally from the cauſe, 


and has taken place without a miracle. But 


heaven did interpoſe, in a manner ſo ſignal 
and te 


2 


L. 


S 
heir air 


t his firſt maxims of 


rible, a6 3 Runs: left an * 0 


a 


humbled, ny e bes Goa Ke 
was puniſhed: with the loſs of that unde Han 


ing. on which he raiſed his vanity, and of thi 


oj | 


max and authority, which he claimed as hi 
own ꝓrerogative. In theſe early periods, it 
is probable that many of thoſe eſtabliſhments 
Which ad the effect of reflection, and take 
place in advanced ſociety, were wanting. 
Thoſe gloomy domes; ſacred to ſolitude an 


fury, where the frantie inhabitant may rave 


tho 4 


| and weep without danger to ſociety; were un- 
known. This great king, in the depth of his 
vaſt dominions, could ta no aſylum for 
himſelf, and his misfortunes, In their own 


defence, they were — to 3 him from 


the ſociety. He vs driven raving to the 


foreſt, expoſed to the rigours of heaven, and 


- nirigled with the beafts whom 'he- reſembled. 
Where was now great Babyloti, which he had 
| builded, for the houſe of his kingdom, by the 


might of his power, and for the honour of his 
majeſty ? Here he had hoped to repoſe, after 
A life of turbulent ambition, and give laws to 
he nations. The king of nations wanders in 


is in h 


the aha * as the nN e $i ; 
n ellars, and friends, and negleGted by 


| n e His underſtanding, and 
with: it his moderation. One would be ready 
to ee that ſo: fignal, an event muſt have 


Wy did leave an ee | 

; ile 5 reaſon frequen tly 
rned by. the misfor- 

Ty , Is; mat he conſiders theſe 


inisfortunes as proceeding from natural cauſes, 


and not as the effects of the Divine diſplea- 


ſure, ©: We conſider not that there is a neceſs 
ſary connection, even in this world, betwegn 


certain vices and ſufferings. - This connection 
harmony with God, and forms part f 
his government of the world. Whether, 


therefore, the king loſt his underſtanding by 
an immediate, ſupernatural ſtroke, (which 
ſeems to be the fact here) or whether he loft 


it by giving the reins to his own ungoverna- 
ble paſſions, i it was equally a puniſhment, and 
a puniſhment inflited by God :—Yet did not 


his ſucceſſor'ptofit/by the admonition. Elats 


- 2 


„ 4 with; his as te, his heart 
Aͤiſtended with the ſame pride, and he 
exceeded his predeceſſor. In this chapter we 
have a memorable inſtance | 
kt» extravagance. While the enemy lay ready 
to break in at his gates, he was feaſtiog//his 
lords and waſted that time, and detained thoſe 
| bands, which were precious to their country. 
in debauchery and diſorder. Inflamed with . 
=_ wine and riot, he proceeded amore daring 
vl 4 length. As an inſult to che God of heaven, 
RC )! commanded to bring the veſſels of his 
temple, and employed them in his carou- 
ſals. Infatuated man! thou ſeeſt not the 
5 dangers with which thou art this moment 
ſutrounded. Already thy fate is fixed, and 
only waits far the deep filence of midnight 
to, ſurprize, and overwhelm thee. And now 
it approaches. But before ſo great a re- 
verſe, will, no pitying ſpirit give warning, 
and. ſhall a foutiſbing and noble empire fall, 
ö without one omen to foretel its ruin? Jes, 
heaven itſelf, to convince thee, frantic, king! 
that, there is a power ſuperior to thine, and to | 


let thee know from. whos * arter thy deſtruc- 


- * 4 — 


* 


; is 
leth, ſends.; a Aeadfal forenjnaer. In 


% 


tion eo 


the middle of the ſtately, banquet, When all 3 is» 
mirth and ſong, dreadful, apparition !/ a hand 


appears, viſible, : writing on the wall, che doom 
of Babylon, and its nohappy, nenen. 2 Then 
their joy is damped, feat 
the king loſes his. courage as gde 
ſight, and his knees ſmate one againſ ; another 
0 vain AWE? the, decree. is gong forth, and 
aft . recalling The reyerſes .of this world 


te reach. ws, a fatal tru B., that repentance itſelf | 
may arrive too late to ſave us, The time 


was when his hur uation, and acknowledge- 


ments might have been accepted. 1 2h hey : 


might then have ſuſpended, his own fate, 
and ſaved his country.” The miniſter; of God, 


whom. he had notthought of. till the bour of 


danger, Thom he had probably left to; lan- 
guilh , in obſcurity and penury, i is. now ſent 
for. But to Wha urpoſe? Unhappy ma- 
narch not the m niſter of God, nor the 


winged "miniſters, from heaven themſelves, | 
can retard thy fate one moment. It comes 


ruſhing on thee. F I he, pr ophet can but de- 
cafe the will of heaven; and retire; in mourn- 
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| ing. vey fiks'; a drowning' man, h 6 comes "1 
His firength, and er wo the torr | i L 
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appeaſe” God, by keapin ig Honours uf hk h 
ſervant. - Ah Belfhatzar! how py 
the man who cannot be raught! but by | 
own. misfortunes? | But * few moments are 
elapſed ſince thou det that G od at dehiahce, 
Secure ih thy own fire eth, chou been a 
| challenge even to bis Power, and walt not ot a- 
fraid- to provoke. ork uy which was' already 
raiſed again | thee,” Y me man Ft in chat 
moment of 40 Fw 16t, Pride 
| ſwelled thy heart, and ever 1 
gotten but the walls of Babylon, 4 
ay preſent fears, . EB i Hi ndi 
Hadſt thou been ſenſible of thy ftuation at. 
; that moment, inſtead of pros king him afreſh 
by new impieties, thou wouldeſt have laid 
thy head low, and deprecated, with tears and 
prayers, the impending defolation, | Then 
was the time, but it was devoted to other 
| Purpoſey,” 2 for ſuppliestion ane repentance. 
It is now too late. The example of thy pre- 
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do this by ervations up 
_ the juſtice of bis 6h Je” then enfin 55 


deeellor was ee and thine ow 


never be adinoniſhed, muſt at laſt fall. Ex- 


perience, the great teacher, proceeds to his 
laſt experiment: „In that night was Bel- 
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Ae this hiſtory of the vou of Baton, 


and the fate of Belſhazzar, the laſt of that 
line of pritices, we proceed now to mark the 


wiſe leſſons which mes ſuggeſt 1 and e 


at ſome length, the nature of Fils "Gs he i 
charged R i 


I knoyy not how it TV res 18 505 Ka ie | 
to be true, that the misfortunes of the great 
and happy affect and intereſt us mor 
the misfortynes of thoſe who are placed in a 
1 humble ſtation, and even ſometimes tlian our 
| own. 0 Whether it be that the fall is greater, 

or that we imagine their feelings to be. niore 


exquiſite, or whatever may be the canſe, the 
effect is certain. I believe we entertain a miſ- 
taken 1 notion of che Wer e oe the great. 


ſuc⸗ 
ceeds i. Thy unhappy houſe, which would 
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much " Tok, and; mocks to n 


are ſubject to great reverſes, and cheir em | 


tations. to neglect, or deſert their duty, are 


neither few: nor eaſily reſiſted. Vet the hap- 


pineſs of thouſands 2 upon. their con- 
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W they 
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5 7 ho 
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at t the Abi of a great, empire, but Lee 
happy, indulging, 
ines and lords, the moſt ſan- 
guine proſpects of ſecurity and ſucceſs. In 
the ſpace of a ſingle night, how entirely i is 
the ſcene reverſed? He is ſurpriſed, by the - 
enemies whom he affected to deſpiſe, and de- 

prived of his empire, and his life —But the 


we beheld him high and 
amidſt, his concu 


fate of Belſhazzar is not to be conſidered 
merely as the conſequence of his own. ſecy- 


rity. It muſt be regarded chiefly. as a puniſh- „ 


ment from heaven. 4 In that night, the 
1 which he hat 
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volve. war 


a rendered ſignal by his 
not and! impiety, * was Belſhaz ar, othe, king . 
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ſtent, with — of gar; r firuation; _ 


won to us 


and diſgraceful habits of the human mind 


ill diſpoſed. . a Different men, as might be 


views, wing is, wo „ 50 8 ; 


ppy king, who, w will not allow To 


ell. It was a pride, my friends, which es 
ew him z a vice which is inſpired =_ 
and is found n. in We | ne, 4 


mis ſe in a ee webe. deba! nch 
ery, tyranny, and impiety; 5 the moſt ruinous « 


and. th moſt offenſive to the Supreme 
A queſti In. has ariſen, and been 
agitated. among moraliſts 
ther man is a being who is naturally well or 
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d, Have viewed this kibject Aiietei ty, 
rawn oppoſts/concluſions. IH any ge- 
rittat concluſion can be eftabliſhed; one would 
thünk, that the fair way of arriving at it would 
voto, Place him. in a ficustion where he bas 


be. An tis corldney." But ſuch 4 bus 

| of doing beh 8 / good, aud much evil; 

and therefore, if, upon creat the'con. 
„ e 97, cog; —— Wop 


| the nt; we" ee 0 tmp ry nfer 
fairly that man is Ke who'ts cups to 
evil. It 1 is no new 5bſervatito „that any man 
may bear adverſity ; ; but! it is not ever man, ; 
nor indeed many men, who can bear proſpe - 
rity. It tends ſtrongly to make men forget 
themſelves, and become vain in their imagl- 3 
nations. What is hiſtory but a continued 
narrative of the viees of the proſperous?” With 
what ſeenes of infolence and waſte, of rapina | 
| ung: AR of ale and a= of a 
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L f -oduces uniformly. the MOL xten- | 
ive and alarming conſequences./. of 
| All vice may, in general, be defined to be c 
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- The pleaſure we feel 


do The pleaſure we 

pr won us to do things 
worthy of praiſe. Perhaps v may fay, that, 
in a ſtate like this, even à ſmall" portion of 
coneeit is neceſſary to keep us in good u- 
mour with ourſelves. Hence it is, that every 
man, generally ſpeaking, even the meaneft, 
values himſelf upon ſome ung or other. It 
is when our ſelf· value, or ſclf-complacence, 
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tomplacece on we wide | 


have, d 


it meets with. Has 


cence which we feel from vi 
praiſe on the 


, or founded upon improper objed 
irs is vicious. A * then. becomes 10 ande 


Fr 


ee Pleaſed as as we are with what we 
1 n to think, nere is ſome 


ted into a conceited opini 


rn highly of ourſelves, and tl 
muſt be ſomething. extraordi ry about us 
From this p ir the folly becomes apparent 
The paſſion we have conceived for ouri 
xe all other paſſions which de 
. itſelf faſt, d is fed by P | 
original ſenti 0 nt, it comes at laſt no longer 
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ſcribed to the angels who kept not their firſt 
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| opinion of himſelf, muſt neceſſarily regard 


0 


ders every beneſit which can be conferr 


cotherz with contempt 3 and we are not natu- | 
rally diſpoſed to treat thoſe hom we deſpi 
with much ceremony. We are not diſpoſed 
eee eee attention either to Aries 
We ee oY undet this th that a 
man of this character is incapable of gratitude, 
He- poſſeſſes not the ſentiments,which are oro ' 
per to this ſituation. He is not onged fora 
ſtate where we all depend upon one | 
Lou cannot oblige a proud man. 0 n! 5 


upon him as his due. It would hurt him to 
think that he had received 4 favour, In all 
theſe views, pride is adiſagreeable andoffenſive F 
quality. The proud man is che natural ene- 


eee, Pride cannot confiſt with: the 


| manners, it makes men inſolent, or, if not in- 


folent; deceitful ;—in their conduct and deeds, 
oppteſſive. For the virtues of the citizen, it 
fubſtitutes the ſolitary temper of the deſpot. 


For the civilized manners of the man, it gives 


OT” 


SE 
err 


_ 


it a means, to — and injury. | 1 8 


boctety is, che leds vanity vill he fund in it; 


the proud man is the na ural 
_ the tyrants So. meat ate the extremes of pride 


ed from real greatneſs of mind; that voting 


and to every ſpecies of indignity, that he may 


| This is, indeed, the ſtate into which ke natu- 


46 


: an boiſterous diſpoſitions 
unifor Ay, wherever 
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oppoſite to che liberel policy” of the | 
ſpecies. - Js general, we may. obſerve, that 8 | js, 
pride is the natura 1 of the barbarian, 
cultivated cittzen. © Being the're- n= 
Drance; he more age _ 1 
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tive ant of an unenlighterie( ſociety, 5 
be efogivichns government!” Cor trary to N 
what we would expect from firſt appearincts, | a 

uſtrument of 


and meanneſe; and ſo far is this vice remov-" 


more common than to ſee a proud man 
ſubmit abjeckly to the tranny of another, 


have the pleaſure, in his turn, of tyraninifing. 


rally falls; it is the natural bargdin' which be. 
makes, aud the only ſpeties of fociety' for | 
which be is propetiy calculated,” Meeting 45 
om below; he is under the _— 
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204 On, Pride. 


ſity. of. applying. to ha powers- hin him. 
The vice of pride goes to eftabliſh'a ſyſtem 
of oppreſſion, and to place men 83 
in a fate of dig to Ohe e gilt $1 


2 os THT LAMONT 
* 1 Fride, not 9 ew our Aae 
| tions with the Supreme. Being, and with one. 
another 315 not only leads us to neglect God, 
d abuſe men; but Wi leads us to neglect, | 
„ and e eee be N 
We have al r © ks that- it 8 
che two. great claſſes of our affections, the 
: afſections which we ought to have for God 
and for our ſpecies. 80 far it vitiates. But 
it hi 5 It acts againſt 
che whole man, ond vitiates «wu on all ſides, | - 
Pride takes many directions, but I will peak 
of t thoſe which are moſt natural to it. Boaſt- . 
fulneſs i is a property of the vice. The proud 
are, firſt, boaſtful. They have, conſequently, | 
a continual, gendency. to depart from truth. 
4+ Them, ſpeak,” as et. great 
„ ſwelling words of FRF The evil here 
operates in two directions. The ſame diſpo- 


Gn. 


ſalon Thigh ledds then to nity hemlelves, 
| leads them to diminiſh others. They 
from truth in both caſes; till, at laſt, MN 1520 
peated deviatlons, they loſe the ſenſe, and 
ceaſe to perceive the value of it. Mali ce is 
property of this vice. The proud's are mali 
cious. They view thoſe above them Wirk 
| envy; and thoſe: below them with ſatisfaction. 
Their equals they are't never: lucky endügh to 
meet with. What a ſource/of malignity here 
opens to us? But they delight chiefly to con. 
template their inferiors. This feeds their va 
nity; and gives them pleaſure by 'compariſon;i 
For the ſame reaſon; they are pleaſed with 
the diſappointments of people, and bear no- 
thing ſo ill as to ſee a mat riſe and proſper 
in the World. This is one certain mark of | 
the folly. They are for keeping every mani 
down that they can poſſibly.— The proud are 
| revengeful. Important in their own minds, if 
you touch their folly, or offend their conſe- 
quence, they are implacable— The proud are 
hard-hearted. Accuſtomed to receive ſatis- 
faction from contemplating the diſtreſſes of 
mankind; and exerciſing: themſelves often; | in 
Nz 


r PP Bs IT IG an Les 


5 preſſion.—1 haye already obſerve 
| alen ungrateful kind: They cannot be ob 
| liged. be proud are hypocrites.” It is not 
. often edgvenient onen te We all the. 


i 
* 


procuring theſs Albers, . hide grad 
the common ſympathies, of their ſpecies; and 


| i 


become fitted for deeds of hardneſs and op- 
that they 


was 506 . ſpecies; * al ithe Bing 
| which are proper. to their ſtate, can it be ſup- 


poſed that the ſupreme and equal parent of 
the univerſal family. can regard them with! | 
 complacence ? . Without truth, filled with. 


| malice, revengeful, hardened to men, and dif- 
regarding God, it is evident that they are 


highly vitiated, and chat they are in a ſtate 
which calls for correQion, or for punifhment. 
—They are obnoxious io men; We may 
obſetve, that it is of the, greateſt conſequence, 
even to our ſyccels | in life that. we poſſeſs the 


6 eſteem and the love of one another. [ Men 


who a& i in ſociety, muſt. often act eee 
We can ſeldom, * 13 N ſituation, act 


— 


* 


l ain od a movement rhich be 
gives an impulſe to the whole body of people 
who are connected With bim. He not only | 
acts upon them, but, when the movement is 
e es ee all act on him, and 1a 
fluence him. The event of gur ſchemes, 
therefore, e much on others; and it 
would be very extraordinary, if any, man, 
whatever may be his talents, could ſucceed 
generally contrary to every body. ut the 
proud are always in this ſituation, Unſocial, 
arrogant, malicious, and, when they can, op- 
preſſive, they make mankind their enemies. 
They act, therefore, continually 3 in the midſt 
: of a multitude. who are intereſted to defeat 
Such i is their ſituation, that there arg 
es numbers of people to whom their fall 
5 would be agreeable, and who. watch. the op- 
portunities of procuring it. But; in this un - 
ſtable ſtate, where every ſituation, totters, 
theſe opportunities are frequent; and hence 
it happens, that the proud man, when he leaſt 


rally receives an impulle, from P 
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Df 


This i 18 FRO likely: nm ano- | 
| cher cauſe, that pride has the effect generally 


to inſpire as preſumptuous ſecurity. and con; 


| tempt of danger, which at once relax our vi- 
0 Silance and our exertions,' and expoſe us to 
mis fortune. But, beſides che xternal ſhocks 
to which it is liable, pride contains a ſource 
of ruin within itſelf, We have already ob- 
| operties, that it | 
is boaſtful and oftentatious:! Moving, as it 
wiſhes to do, amidſt the parade of Ufe, and 


ſerved, as one of i its nsrural pr 


prone to outward pomp and demonſtration, 


it tends naturally to a diſproportioned expen- 
2 diture,” To ſupply chat expenditure, the proud 
are often obliged to Sather and ſweep from 


all quarters; ; and it is ät this period that they 


9 exhibit the contradiftory, but very. common 
character. of a covetous, mean rapacity; unit- 


ed to an oſtentatious and childiſh prodigality. 
But there is this difference between the two _ 
operations of gathering and diſperſing,” that, 
in gathering, a man meets with obſtacles; 
whereas, in diſperſing, he is ſo far from meet- 


ing with obſtacles, that every body aſſiſts him. 


Ar man, ane Who ſets e to both, 


: farther, / The waſte and ſhow. w 


dulgings and; acquire , groſs 1 
rived at this point, the motion becomes rapid; | 
| and, as it draws near the end, is accelerated. 


209 


a ifs 1 ce than he 8 and 


hence it follows, by an evident calculatic 
that pride has a conſtant operation to deſtroy 
its own funds, and to lead the vain, weak man 


to his deſtruction.— The operation begun, goe 


2 


are firſt led into from vanity, they. foon con- 
ceive a paſſion for on their on account; and 


this becomes finally ſo ſtrong, that it either 
renders them blind to what is before them, or 


| | 


infatuates them to that degree that they ar > 


unable to relinquiſh it even When they ſee 


the conſequences, and when, ruin, ſtares the 


in the face. — The ſamę proceſs. leads them. " 
ſenſuality. Indulging at. firſt - from, vanity; - 


they ſoon come to indulge. forthe ſake of in- 


The ſymptoms become violent, and manifeſt 


themſelves on all ſides. Many different el 


fets now appear togethet. Stimulated, by va- 

| nity, and preſſed for reſources. t to ſupport it, 

they begin to feel the motions, of diſhoneſty. 5 
arte d with. The 


Toke they, had en 


aich the proud 


Al 4 habits, — Ar- | 


; 
N 
| 
1 
| 
| 
{ 
: 


| preſuming and belt. ſuffcbent. This leads to 
otlier effects. Confidence in our own abik- 


Sekurity, 
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Cheracter totters,” hu the- wh e all 


ſides. We 0 


rved;” that pride is naturally 


8, or fituation, leads us naturally to ſecurity; 
deſides expoſing to external en 
gives habits” of indolence; and theſe again 
have à double iſſue. They operate en 
gainft che virtue and the natural faculties. 
hey act againſt the virtue. Idleneſs is tbe 


axle ſoil where all the rank vices gather, | 


hey act againſt the natural faculties. ' The 
mind becomes ineapable of application from 


the want of applying, and it becomes weak 
N from the want of being exerciſed. The vices 


which it colle&s haſten the effect. 


lax the mind and body, and render ben 8 
die. Pride itſelf deſtroys the ſenſo- Work 
ing continually. upon one object, and that a 
| little: object, and beſet by ſo many bad 5.08 


fions: it contracts the views and impairs the 
an I ſhould not go 100 far if I ſaid 


chat it produces a ſort of madneſs, not per- 


haps univerſally obvious, but very evident to 
fehler. diſc r ing hw in fact, it has often 


TV 


hiſtory & AIR One c dale 
that a neee, could take ſo mam 
for v iſſut Wo ft From, ſal 
ſeed; thatdly dat ft -perceprible, NY expatids | 
elf on all fies, until at laſt it ſpoils, and 
breaks down the whole” character. There 
is not à bittüe which it does dor dere: 
nor a vice, or meanneſs, Which it docs 
not foſter,” At firſt, it appears rather a fol. 
ly. We diſcern merely a fmall ſeed of con- 
ceit, which we. ſcarce thiuk of. We are ra- 
ther, indeed, pleaſed to ſes it. The ſigbt of 
fo many fantaſtie figures, ſtrutting about, and 
all of them ſeemingly happy, with one idea 
or other, is rather an agreeable ſpectacle. We 
regard it as an uſeful fancy, and, when we ob. 
ſerve the objects upon which men value them- 
ſelves, we think it lucky that they are ſo eaſi- 
ly pleaſed. By and by, we diſcern the vice. 
As' it acquires power, or finds opportunity, — 
ds itſelf. We ſee firſt the curious ſpec- 
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_ Lacte; of, one. 8 mankind 4 depiſing the o 

1 ther: We ſee them next oppre ing one ano- 
ther; and, laſtly, we diſcover them deſtroy- 
| ing themſelves.: The | 


» 


- le T de is then i e | 
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perate, , and, at times at. leaſt, ,repel we ah 
But the proceſs ends n # m. | 


hich. | rer Aare dee — not 


rations OR I beliey 


careful to implant them. Whatever he values 


himſelf upon, it is cgi fon. wer to give his 


children. Here, then, he lants it early, that 
it may come forward with, their growth and 


flouriſh. . Cheriſhed in ſo kindly a ſoil, and 7 
| haying time before it, it multiplies ta his 


who b once i abies dba nes all at once 


it lan motzer x rats 
ment that the parent generally transfuſes a 

portion even, of his acquired qualities to his 
poſterity. But, independent. of. this; he is 


1 o- Piu. 


wiſhes, und produces a rank harveſt. Irreli- 
gion, -inſolence; lies, malice, fograitade, hy- 
pocriſy, habits of ruinous waſte, and ſenſiali- 
ty. manifeſt themſelves. They OY al 
energy and exertion, and lead to certain ruin. 


This is te preciſe train in which the events 


of this world-ly. It is 0 > nal 
ſueceſſion of our affairs. Th 
no means accidental. both 10 certain, that it 
might almoſt; wh Audjocted = "ro calculation. 
Hence the -cauſe eve | 
duals; and of an 
portant, which pits m_ ape dur ober- 
vation, that families, once raiſed to opulence, 

commonly end in imbecility. From the ſame 
cauſe ariſe the revolutions of nations. Vice 
produces the ſame effects in the great,” 25 g 


| the little ſyſtem ; only, as the conn 


univerſal.” There never Was- juſter maxim 
than the maxim of Solomon, „before nr 
* nour is humility,” and a haughty ſpirit be- 


fore a fall.” Independent of the morality | 
of the 'diſpoſitions themſelves, the one has a 


the other Err Beanie cen TY 
us watchful and active; while pride. rela 
our -exert! ns, and leads us back to ruin. 
5 Human affairs ſeem to be ſo ordered, that we 
| can. moan! Tſo) eee eee 


mire which arent our 


vents us from advancing too far. & [The aid 
dle path is the path ch h marked by 


0 Ghall nom conelude this ſubject, wich. an 
ovement af it, and this I ſhall make, by 


6 . a ſtating ſhortly, ſome of the 


5 chief concluſions which- REAR i. err ena 


It is remarkable. that the vice of h 
in the ſeriptures as 


peculiarly -offenſive to God. He is deſcribed | 


| ; me ITO everyw lere 


(as indeed we may ſuppoſe) looking down, 
from the height of heaven, with equal eyes, 


: 


themſelves above their kind. He expreſſes, 
in innumerable, ſtrong ger which it is 
unneceſſary to quote, his diſpleaſure at them. 


upon the earth. He obſerves the humble 
| with. complacence. He marks thoſe who ſet 


1 oY ds 


. FP 
{ v nd 4 * 
= e ov 


"ven; = ee, . will not appear . | 


priſiag. Men of this deſcription depart from 
their ſtation in the ſyſtem, and want the pro- 
per affections of their tate. /; Beſides, being 


unnatural in ikelf,. the vice * a pride goes di- 
rats, che ſeed) within which dege- 
nerate ſurpriſing that the 
5 Supreme Parent ſhould view, with indigna- 

ting themſelves up among 

his works, wanting all the affections which 
their ſtate requires, neglecting God, deſpiſing 
their ſpecies, e . uinir weir on 
natune "SY x nw 94 twor A008 


s in their ve 


8 chem. It is not 


tion, a ſet of men ſet 


Let me, then, firſt of all warn yOu. a | 


the pride of empires low. 


Contemplate the magnificence of his empire. 


Turn then to yourſelves, Think what a ſmall 
Point in the ſyſtem you are. View the infi- „ 


nite diſſ Yroportion,. and be. convinced * 


>, from the conſideration. of the dif- | 
pleaſure of God,—that diſpleaſure . op: 
brings down the lofty looks of man, and lays: 
Look around you. 
Lift your eyes to the immenſity of his works. 
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pride was not made for man. Conſider him 
next as the equal, and indulgent parent, and 
reſſect what he muſt think of thoſe who af 
ſume in his family. Then, if yo can, turn 
your eyes within you. Know® yourſelves. 
Weak; and tottering in the midſt of powers 
ful elements, and loaded with your infirmij- 
ties, ych ar expoſed to much miſery. Mix- | 

ed with bad paſſions,” and tending ſtrongl * 
to degenerate, it becomes you to be ſober. 
Watch over yourſelves with care, for you 
know not how vile you may become. A 
ſingle bad propenſity, unchecked or foſtered,” 
will ſpread throughout you, and corrupt, and 
| break down the whole man. Vice leads to 
numerous iſſues. Refle&t that the mera 
of God are abroad, protecting his creatures 
| in their rights, redreſſing wrong, and hum- 
1 bling whatever would exalt itſelf. From the 
angels that rebelled, to the meaneſt human 
empire, or the moſt contemptible human in- 

dividual, the united reſult of univerſal expe- 
rience is, that pride muſt have a fall. Vice 
ire becomes one of -nature's irreſiſtible 
powers. It is an unknown quality, which 


* 1 


mth by: a 10 be Auen. 
It becomes you to guard yourſelves with care 
againſt an energy ſo active, penetrating, and 
malignant, that individuals and empires, f pri- 
vate fortunes, and public eee are 


* 
17 


equally diſſolved Delor i unn 37s + 75 

Allow me, here, to addreſs myſelf. als pa- | 
rents. The condition of the riſing world de- £ 
e in a great meaſure upon the leſſos 
which they give to their young families. Be. 
ware of implanting the ſeed of pride. 10 Will he 
become a family- tree, which, foſtered by the 
hand of the parent, and by the rankneſs FN 
the ſoil, will puſh forth numerous bratiches, 
and at laſt perforate, and ſpoil the whole cha- 
rafter,” Be convinced, that the very worſt 
little leſſon you can give them, is, that tbeß 
are better than others, It is a leſſon, depend 
upon it, which they never will. forget; and- 
which will give the character to their whole 
minds, and to their life Teach them to 
know themſelves, the ſyſtem | in Which they 
move, and the Sovereign under whom they 
act. Endeavour t to make them comprehend 


that all men belong to one een family, 
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and that RP owe one another loye, Teach 
them the great compend of duty,” 


: juſtice, 
mercy, and humility, Shew them that hy- 


15 mility : is a firſt principle, and that they will 
not do juſtice, nor love mercy, unleſs. they 
walk humbly. Teach. them the ſmall value 


of the preſent ſtate, where they are merely 
tenants of a day, and that it depends on them- 


ſelves if they ſhall ever riſe above it, * Make 


them underſtand that the ſituations of life are 
ſituations of mere convenience, and, that there 


FT is no real happineſs or reſpect but that which | 
_ ariſes from acting well. Let them know that 
chis is the great law of their nature; diſcou- 


rage them from making fooliſh compariſons, 


.or from colleQing news of themſelves, and 
lead them at once beyond the praiſe of men 
to the applauſe of God. By this means, you 
will inform their minds, and give them a ſo- 
'  lidity which will enable them to reſiſt vice 
andi frivolity. | Above all teach them by your 
example. Deſpiſe vain fancies, and ſtudy to 
| be wiſe, and recollected. Obſerve carefully 


the firſt ſeeds of pride and inſolenee in your- _ 
ſelves. Süße them, if e, a the begin- 
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nl nie” | Beilaguiſh hem immes 8 
„ they have time to ferment, and to expand 
F themſelves,” Look not merely at the ſeed it- 
l ſelf Contemplate it i ity its effects. Trace it 
f through the character Study the! ſtation ii 
e il which God has placed your ſpecies, and eulti- 
'F vate the proper affections of your kind. N 
. not that any thing you can meet with here 
can exalt, or change you. To be vain of the 
. goods of this world, is placing too great à va- 
* BU luc on them. To conceive a paſſion for our- 
. 


ſelves, is folly. To ſee one piece of corrup- 
I tion preferring itſelf to another, is à humbling 

"  fpeftacle. But to carry the faney ſo far as to 

quarrel about it, to go the length of inſulting 0 

one another, and even of forgetting, c or ſetting ,/ 

5 up againſt your maker, what is it but mad- 

nes? If we could believe ourſelves POE. 

| in the right, what an idea muſt it give us of 
our ſpecies ? One half the pleaſure of man- 

kind ſeems to ariſe from their deſpiſing one 
an6ther, There is a regular gradation of cor 32 
tempt, which goes from the higheſt to the 

very loweſt ſtation in ſociety. There is bard- ; 


ly a man {6 DINED or-depreſſed, but has in- 
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genuity en ugh to. diſcover ſomebody whom ; 
he thinks he may deſpiſe. What an abſurd 
ſcene does the vain world preſent to us? They 


reſemble ſo many men ſtanding upon their 
; js HOG e ax ſhall be talleſt. on 


- Py ab; (vhioh-i 18 the gt at object) to con- 


— 


| be. poſſeſſed of power. This accounts for the ; 
ora of mankind. . | woe as proſperity : 


vince people that they are raiſed !-the claims 


Which they ſet forth, and the ſigures into 

which they caft themſelves !- Did any of the 

inferior ſpecies play as many tricks, or make 
as many grimaces, as the human, we would 


conclude them mad, and think it our duty to 


extirpate them. 'Yet with us it is a ſerigus 
| buſineſs, which we go gravely to work with, 
which employs all our powers, and calls fork” . 


all our bad paſſions. of LEN 
In a former part of this Kiſcourſe, we as 


edi a ſpeculation to which we may now recall 


your attention, and it is, that this whole fub- 
ject affords the cleareſt proofs. of divine go- 
vernment, and of a well ordered. world. The 
order of the world requires that ſome ſhould 


members of their ſaci 


: du" 
— — N 
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corrupts: the ſpecies,if power a 
in the ſame hands, the conſequence would be, 
that the management of the earth, both in its 

r; and leſſer departments, would be en- 


nailed. at laſt upon a ſet of vitiated, or uſeleſs; 
characters, from whom there was no relief, t 


diſgrace of their — and the very worſt 
y „apud ee 
fore, againſt this de a racy, it is ordered by 
a wiſe Providence that proſperity, as Joon; as 
it arrives at the vicious point, ſhould correct 
itſelf, and be the cauſe of its own. ruin. On 


the other hand, it is reaſonable that the active 


qualities ſhould be rewarded. Humility, 
therefore, which produces theſe qualities, leads 
to honour. By this means, the worthleſs are 
ſucceſſively diſplaced, and the active, deſerving 

part of the ſociety, arg brought ſucceflively 


forward into. their room. By this means alſo | 


power, if it be a mods is made to circulate 


through the lociety,. and. that inequality which 


is neceſſary in the preſent imperteRion, i is, in 


ſome meaſure, corrected. A number of great 


effects are made to flow dont one cauſe; and 


the properties: of the earth, which rogues, 
"Os 


d finally corrupt the diary continually 
held out as premiums 10 that active exert tion, 
pon | which. all the comfort and reſpe& bf the 
human ſocieties depend. The ſame 3 
takes place in nations, and the "are exalted o 
depreſſed ſueceſſively by the ſame een 
. defect chat remains, is, that we think 
operation ſlow. Nature moves with ma- 
10 ſublimity, and proceeds towards her end 
deliberately ; while we-are impatient, and our 
views, like our duration here, contracted. Vet, 
1 flagrant caſes, even this i corrected, and 
the event haſtened, as in the inſtance of Bel- 
ſhazzar, - by the immediate interpoſition of 
Deity himſelf. Thus the whole ſyſtem is 
provide with proper checks, and one part of 
it wiſely balanced by another. In the moral, ; 
as in the natural word, there is no waſte, and | 
corruption itſelf is made the means of rege- 
nerating. How perſect are the works of God! 
His empire alone is everlaſting, becauſe it is 
ſubje& to no corruption, and his dominion 
remaineth the fame throughout all generations. 
Thus I have diſcourſed upon a copious ſub- 


ec, the 2. of human ee 'T have 
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treated the viſtory: of 5 
tiation which ariſes from proſperity. Every 
ne * ay has pn 'becatiſe\every' tate 


of the vicious quality, that it is dangerous to 
do us good, and that the Supreme Parent ean- 
not beſtow even the little premiums of <this 
life upon us, without the ene of our 1 
ing ourfelves with them.. 


Theſe refleQions will at leaſt cotivities us, 


that we are at preſent in a very immature 
ſtage of our being. It requires but little to 
put us wrong. The moſt minute cauſes af- 


fect our minds. The moſt minute eauſes are 


ſufficient to involve us in folly and in vice. 
But the amazing circumſtance i is, that cauſes, 


which appear to us minute, produce conti- : 


nually the | moſt extenſive effects; and that, 


though the objects which are giver to us to 
| exerciſe us, are in themſelves of ſmall account, 


the habits which ariſe from them, and the 


11 5 
— 8 * 


7 
_ | y & 4 * . ny 5 p $A 0 4 
elſhazzar, and che vi- 
F 


the wildeſt work; It 
is eee for our ſpecies, and, at tke ſame 
time, ſhews, in a ſtrong light, the malignity 
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| chr my een ee n ry ”Y 
fe." I have ſelected one memorable inſtance 
from theſe precious monuments, for your-ig-, 
formation. The more dangerous any ſitua- 
en, _ we ought to guard ourſelyes the more 
| rows: 5 jy the moſt ſtriking [leſſons to our 


The lives of the greatly neaſpe-.\ 0 


ſpecies. Let the hiſtory of Belſhazzar teach 


*; 


us, not to. preſume upon proſperi 


„nor to 


let the ſeaſon of youth and of ee paſs ; 
| unimproved. Which of us can read his fate, 
and not tremble for his own? The time, = 


N - F 4 


| Chriſtians ! requires haſte; The day of life, 


: - renne of youth and ſpirits, is uncer- 


There is a point in the hiſtory of every 
= „ at which even repentance may be vain. 
There are three circumſtances in the life of 
this unhappy king, which, I fear, may be very 
generally applied, and which ought ſeriouſſy 


to alarm us. He would not be warned by 
the fate of others: —he was deſtroyed in the 
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; Exopvs XX. 15. 


Thou chalt not rteal. 


; [ 


- Tus great 1 abject of Wp! is to protect the : 
virtuous part of mankind againſt the ill-dif- 
poſed, Natural liberty may be defined to be 
the power of doing what we pleaſe. This is the i | 


only perfect liberty; and, if human nature 
were alſo perfect, we might be permitted to 
enjoy, it. We might then ſafely be allowed 


to do what we pleaſe; becauſe, in that caſe, 
we would never incline to do any thing but 


what was right. It is becauſe our nature is 
| imperfect that our natural liberty muſt be 
contracted, We cannot be allowed the li- 


; berty of doing as we pleaſe, becauſe, if we 


were, we would often do what is wrong. 


1 

x 

7 no man CE to 40 ends veel I 441 ex· 5 

* preſs myſelf accurately when I lay that he re 
nounces a power. By entering into ſociety, 
he renounces, in effect, the power of doing ; 
wrong. He lives in ſociety upon theſe terms, - 


and upon theſe terms ae he1 18 e to 
the advantages of it. . 
It proceeds from the ſame ee \ 
and is the next ſtep in the ſcience of Yegifla- 
tion, that it is neceſſary to aſcertain; and pub- 
liſh, with as much preciſion as poſſible, what 
is right, and what is wrong. This prevents 
weak men from miſtaking, and bad men from 
pretendiag to miſtake, their duty; and, for 
the, ſame reaſon, it becomes neceſſary to aſcer- 
tain, and publiſh, not only the crimes of ſo- 
ciety, but their reſpective penalties. WIr alt.” 
The rights, and crimes of mankind, tid: 
Wha divided, and arranged variouſly by mo- 
raliſts and lawyers. Men of ſcience, When 
they can produce.no new ideas, amuſe them» | 
ſelves frequently with n new names, 


228 On: Theft 
or with niaking new. arrangements.” 81 'Theonl 
ly difference which religion knows, and the 
only general rule which can be laid down u- 
pon this ſubjeQ, is, that ſome vices are more 
groſs than others, or attended with circum- 
ſtances of more enormity. : 
The divine Legiſlator, i in the * en rl 
us, condeſcends upon the three moſt enormous 
crimes of ſöciety, murder, adultery, and 
theft. He arranges them together, as being 
nearly of the ſame ſize. To moſt of his o- 
ther precepts, he adds ſome reaſon to enforce 
them; but, with reſpect to theſe crimes, he 
. adds no reaſon, their n. ae ſu a 
_ ently obvious. he 4: dp | 
I propoſe, ee divine HEH to ol 
” Boer d diſcourſn upon the laſt of theſe. Theft; 

and, that 1 may be enabled to arrange my 
ideas the more perſpicuoully, 1. n r 
the following methp d.. oy 
I ſhall, firſt, make ſome. ne upon 
; hn nature of that vice itſelf; deſcribe the 
cauſes from which it commonly proceeds 7 
and, laſtly, I ſhall collect, and inculcate, the 


4 


- Mont. z e e ng. Pr 
Lam, . to hay ths bree u- 
pon the nature of the vice of theft. 


* 


On: Theſe ay”, 
: eondlſions which ariſe from the whole _ 


Let me begin, then, by remarking! we 


meanneſe of this vice. Every decent man, 
if he has a pride in any thing, has a pride in 


appearing upon an equal footing at leaſt with 


the members of his own ſociety. He wiſhes 


do be like his neighbours, and to poſſeſs that 
| ſhare of attention and reſpect which are be- 
ſtowed upon people of his own ſtation. A vir- 
tuous ambition will ſometimes lead him to af- 
pire beyond this ;- but mere common. decency, 


or, if it be a hetter expreſſion, mere common 


ſhame, will lead him to act up to it. He 


will not chooſe to be ſupported by his neige | 
bours, but n ſhew. them, if poſſible, that 


he can ſupport himſelf. - He will not only 
wiſh to make the fame appearance, they do, 
but to be indebted to himſelf for it. He will 


' wiſh to be as well clothed, lodged, and fed, 
as they are; or, at leaſt, | he will with them 
to be convinced that he can be ſo if he chooſes, 
| He will not chooſe to be indebted: for the 
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= o. men 
mere means of living to any man $ but to * 
pend upon himſelf, and be obliged, as much 
as poſſible, to himſelf, He will wiſh, in ſhort, 
to ſhew his fellow citizens, that they can do 
nothing which he cannot do ; and that, where 
the common reſpect of a man is concerned, 
| he is both diſpoſed, and able, to make the 
ſame exertions. While his health and hands 
are left him, he will account it the moſt re- 
proachful obje&ion which can be made to 
him, that he is a burden to the ſociety, or to 
any individual of it. Even when old age and 
infirmity overtake him, it will be his boaſt to 
have it known that he has made ſome provi- 
ſion for them; or, if he has been prevented 
from doing this, it will be his conſolation at 
leaſt to ſay, that while his health and ſtrength. 
were with him, he yielded to none, and that, 
if he had mot met with unforeſeen misfor- 
tunes, he would even now be living upon 
himſelf, without depending upon any man,— | 
Such is the deſeription of the reſpeRed citi- 
ren, and it will enable us to form ſome idea 

of the thief. The thief is the character which 
V,, in every reſpect, the reverſe of this. He 


| OniThy EO a3t 


. neither; poſſeſſes reſpect, nor ſoems- 10 wiſh 
1 for it. He, has an evil, and a bale mind, 
| which Fo no ſenſe of honour nor of credit. 


| Inſtead of aſpiring to his own place in ſociety, | ; 


he aſpires, to no place; inſtead of making it 
7 his pride to depend upon. himſelf, he thinks 5 
8 of nothing but how he may ſubſiſt himſelf 
0 upon others, The appearance, the riches, and 
the active induſtry of his neighbour, give him 
, no ambition; he does not wiſh to be like 
' him, but is contented with what he can N | 
1 from him. In ſhort; he wants the proper 5 
, Seinen ane m ae : 
"I and his habits. of life contemptible. 3 
1 The ſecond remark. we may 3 upon 
5 the vice of theft, is, that it is not only mean © $i 
* itſelf, but inconſiſtent with the very exiſtence, 35 þ | 
Fo and great end of ſociety. . Man is a being S | 
© Who, during at leaſt one third part of his ex- | 


iſtence, cannot help himſelf... In his infancy, 


' || and old, age, he cannot gain a ſubſiſtence; — 
5 and, if he were left to himſelf during theſe pe- 0 | 
5 riods, he muſt periſh from mere want of ne- 1 il 
ceſſaries. It becomes neceſſary, therefore, for 

; the preſervation of the ſpecies, that a, provi- 
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ſion ſhould be Wunde for theſe two portions of 
his being; ; and nature, which is another name 


for providence, hath provided him according · 


h with the moſt adequate means for that 
fe, She hath endowed him with ; a prin- 
gle; which, like every other principle, may 


be abuſed; but which, when rightly manag- 


ed, and directed towards its proper object, 8 
nfwers the beſt end, and is neceſſary to his 

his ia the deſire of hoarding; 
penſity which he 


22 


more than he can preſently c 


5 poſſeſſes this principle in common with! Cotta 


ecies, who, having the ſame wants, 


are alſo obſerved to make the ſame proviſion. 


In alluſion to this, is that direction in ſerip- 
dure Go to the ant, chou fluggard'! conſi- 
« der her ways, and be wiſe. Which having 


no guide, overſeer, or ruler, provideth her 
meat in the ſummer; and gathereth her food 


in the harveſt.” The only thing which R. 
is neceſſary to obſerve farther upon this, is, 
that man is directed to do this by his reaſon, 
as well as inline. With reſpeX to 1a 


\ 
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; therefore, it becomes a moral dury, ht in- 5 
daeed many other duties depend upon it. It 
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5 becomes, in his hands, a fund, not only for : | 

A | his own wants; but for the endow ments of his | 
1 family, the diſpenſing of his charities, and "oy | 
' BM fulfilling of his engagements. + |. / 


4 | To protect theſe ſtores, to ſecure to every ä 
\ MW man the full uſe and poſſeſſion of his o W ã rw... 


b exerted induſtry, is the great end of eld ; | 
ty. The ſecurity of life itſelf, is rather a\ſe- | _ 
| condary object, becauſe it is generally for the 

| ſake of property that life i is invaded. But in 


. vain has nature directed, and ſeripture taught | 
us, to make proviſion! for our neceſſities; if the 
; | thief or robber are allowed to intercept it. In : 
vain will we ſelect our ſuperfluities, and re- 
. ſerve them for our future occaſions, if the baſe 
part of our ſpecies are allowed to pick our 
ſtores, and poſſeſs themſelves of the fruits of | 
| our. labours. Nor would the miſchief ceaſe 
with the firſt act. The plundered party, hay- 
ing. no hope of jullice or redreſs, would either 


Ts abandon. his labours in deſpair, or or plunder the . a 
| next weaker, The miſery would ſpread and « 
aggravate 3 power would become the on . | 
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| fille of right} 3 and our wrochel bead arm- 


532 % againſt" each other, and deprived of the 
means of living, would periſh by mutual i in- 


juries.—In whatever way civil ſocieties may 


at firſt be formed, theſe reflections will ſhew 


us the neceſſity of them. Nothing. indeed, 
can Place it in a ſtronger light, than this ob- 


ſervation, that nature hath provided ſo many 


ways of entering into them; ſhe has laid ſo 


many ſchemes for making us enter into them, 

that we muſt neceſſarily do it. Let us ſup- 
£ poſe a great body of men to be placed i in what- 

ever ſituation we pleaſe, they muſt neceſſarily, 


and finally, fall into ſocieties: This takes 


place as certainly as any ſtep, or effect, in a 
natural proceſs, or operation.— And it is ana- 
logous to the operations of riature, in all her 


other great proceſſes, We may obſerve,” in 


| xeneral, that wherever ſhe has a great end to 


ſhe provides airs k ſuper- 
one fail, ano- 
ther may take place, and her intentions may 
not finally be defeated. Wherever, then, on 


the other hand, we ſee a ſuperabundance of 


means provided, we may ä with cer- 


5 0, ben 431 
ee, that thera is ome grea eld eceſſary— 
ens be_accomplithed, The great end of 


. | fociety is to protect property, and prevent the 

7 miſeries which would ariſe from the invaſion 
7 of it. It fulfils the views of nature, by con- 
veying induſtry ſafely to its object. It is in 
_ WW focicty alone that a ſpecies like ours can exiſt, 
becauſe it is only chere that their ſubſiſtencne 
b and preſervation can be provided for. Theft, 
. therefore, is inconſiſtent, not only with the de- 
- I fign of faciety, but with the very exiſtence of 

= the ſpecies. It is a violation of the terms on 
, which we. live together, the only terms on 

; | which we can live, and leaves no alternative 

, but denen cake ee 

I thief, or diſſolve the ſociet . 
Baut, 28 it is better to prevent crimes cha 

v correct them; as viee is deceitful, and as jt 

» is not in man 10 ay, bow. baſe he may be; I 

k hall now, without inſiſting farther upon the 

„ nature of it, proceed to deſcribe the cauſes 
7 from which this vice commonly proceeds, 

5 and to diſtinguiſh. the ſteps by which men, if 
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mn On Theft, 
evil deſires, will very proba be lede to oe | 


commiſſion it,, | 
Let me begin, then, with . wh | 
the experience of every age ſhews to be a fact, 


that there is often an original difference a- 
mong minds themſelves. © Some minds ſeem 


to be naturally baſe, and ill-diſpoſed. © They 


diſcover, from the beginning, an unaccount- 
able propenſity to deeds of darkneſs, and of 


ſhame. They reſemble thoſe vile animals, | 
who delight to live, and act in a groſs element. 


\ They ſeem born for concealment, and are al- 
ways immerſed, in the ſtrangeſt manner, and 


without the leaſt appearance of neceſſity, in 
a myſtery of dithoneſt practices. They poſ· 


ſeſs a natural turn for ſhuffling, and a dexteri- 
ty in deceit. It proceeds not from the want 
of education, nor of fair examples. They 
have often the beſt education, and the bright- 


eſt examples ſet before them. But they are 


really baſe · minded. and ſeem originally to 


have been made of bad materials. You can 


not, by any poſſible treatment, make them | 


feel their meanneſs, not inſpire them 'with 
/ ſelf-eſteem, They have no proper _— ei- 
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ther of praiſe, « or r'of f diſgrace, Th y can mei- 
ther be informed by precept, nor allured by 
good example. Their ideas ſeem to be in- 
verted; and, though- J will not ſay they Va- 
lue themſelves: upon a baſe conduct, yet they 
certainly delight in it. They will prefer, at 
any time, a gain which they can obtain by 


trick, to the ſame gain which they might ob- 


tain by fair dealing. They have no idea of | 
ability 1 in buſineſs beyond taking a catch, ox 


an advantage. Their tranſactions are mark- 
ed with quirk, lies, and diſhonefly.—We: may 


obſerve, in general, that every produe tion of 


nature contains a mixture of refuſe, which fi is 


either of no uſe, or of a very inferior one. 


Theſe people ſeem to be the refuſe of the hus 


man ſpecies. | They are the droſs, or chaff of 
our nature. They diſgrace the maſs to which 


they adhere, and have different habits from 


every body they are connected with. Miſer- 


able is the parent who obſerves this diſpoſi - 
tion in any of his children, and finds himſelf 


unable to correct it. Miſerable is the child 


who has ſuch a parent, and finds himſelf con- 


tinually' diſgraced by him. But more miſer⸗ 
P3 


__ . * or rig 
2 / 


able ail u de urchapdts being bind, nl 
he calls reflection to his affiſtande; for no- 
2 ching but his, own ſerious refleftions « cha * J 
"Hes bim. 3 
8 But, in the ſecond! bse as os are © Come 
| who are naturally baſe minded, and ſeem ori- 
ginally to have been made of bad materials, 
there are many mere who were once virtuous, 
but are degenerated. We may affirm, indeed, 
that the greater number are of this ſort 
men, who have ſet out in life with the faireſt 
: proſpects, or at leaſt with no worſe proſpects 
than others, and better proſpects than many, | 
have done well for a while, but, at laſt, by the 
moſt unhappy inattention to their own con- 
duct, have been vitiated, and diſgraced; The 
cauſes which prevail upon our principles, and | 
bring men into this unhappy ſituation, may 1 
be reduced to the four follbwing—Poverty, Ez 
1 Prodigaliey and Se males 


7 ble ich led to diſh eſty Hg the ag 
ſcurity and falſe ſhame of Poverty. Their 
minds are humbled with their fortune, they 
eeaſe to reſpe& ſhemſebres, and weed to me- 


- toa.crimin 
is not only boncurable, but is indeed ſublime 
virtue. It combats the ſtrongeſt temptations 
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| careleſs of their own. conduct. Ohſerving ne 


aſpect paid them, they ceaſe to wiſh; for it, 


impreſſion of a falſe ſhame. They are aſham· 


ed to diſcover their ſituation, and to aſk A 


ſiſtance and relief. There is a falſe ſhame, i in 


moſt caſes, as well as a deſerved one. Poverty 1 
may be diſgraceful, but it may alſo be blame 
leſs, and it may even be honourable. Mhen 


it is brought upon a man by his vices, Vit 16. 
diſgraceful 3. but it may ariſe alſo, from acei- 
dents which he could not prevent —from., 


expences really neceflary,, from inbirmity, or 
from misfortune. In this caſe, it. is ſo far 


from being diſgraceful, that it claims attention 
and regard. In one\caſe, it is even honour», 
able; when a man who has it in his power to 


_ amaſs riches by unjuſt, or mean. methods, diſ- 


dains to do it, and prefers a virtuous poverty 
al, or diſgraceful opulence. - This 


to Which our nature can be expaſed, and 1 
7 4 


deſerve it.— They are alſo under the, 


4 
'1 
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quires the hight fortitude of mind, and ele- 
vation of ſentiment, to reſiſt, and to overcome 5 
them. This was the great character which 
diflivguiſhed the virtuous' ages of the ancient 
republies; and it was not, indeed, until they 
loſt this character, that they degenerated, and 
were deſtroyed. Nothing Was then more "MW 
common than t to ſe illuſtrious men, whs- had ; | 
paſſed through the higheſt, offices, and per- : 
formed the greateſt actions, retire to an bo- 
nourable poverty, and exhibit the ſame firm- 
neſs of character, and contempt of folly, ina 
private ſtation, as in the agitations of their 
publie life. It is the uniform mark of vulgar 
and uninformed minds, that they form their 
opinion, both of others and themſelves, from 
their external appearance and ſituation. There 7 
cannot be a ſablimer character than the man | 
who bears adverſity nobly. and ſhews the 


| world that his happineſs and virtue depend 


not upon their ſentiments, nor upon external 
fortune. But i in whatever way poverty may 
be occaſioned, there is no reaſon why it ſhould 
lead to vice. In extreme caſes, we muſt aſk. 
aſſiſtance, and it is our duty to aſſiſt one ano- 


hs ſhould pl: 4 fuck” 
e ſubſtance of this world, a 
pa a 10 thoſe who need it. The 
| ſhame lies not in aſking aſſiſtance, but in — 
ſerving to be reduced to that neceſſity. At 
any rate, we muſt not add one * to 
another; 3 and, after eontriving to be burden- 
ſome to our neee contrive next to rob, 
and plunder them. The reaſoning of the un- 
juſt ſteward, when he faw poverty approach- 
ing/ towards him, was, What ſhall Tf Bas * 
I cannot dig, to beg Tam aſhamed. N ere-. 
fore, he reſolved, as bad or weak men often 
do, to be diſhoneſt. He did not reflect, that 
to be a thief was more diſgraceful than to aſk 
an alms; and that diſhoneſty and breach of 
truſt are the very laſt ſta ge to which their 
own miſconduct can lead the unfortunate. 
II. AvorhR cauſe which leads met to com- 
mit theft, | is Covetouſneſs. There is a claſs of 
men who are remarkable for having a covet- 
ous diſpoſition. They have an evil eye, and 
cannot look upon their neighbour's property 
1 m it. It makes n no difference 
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ſubject, a diſeaſe of the diſpoſitions. They 
cannot look from them, but they wiſh to ſteal. 
With covetouſneſs I may include Avarice, 
and conſider hem tc ether. They are ſo nearly 
allied, that it is not neceſſary to treat them ſe- 
parately. The eovetous man covets the pro- 
perty of others, The avaricious man cannot 

part with his own. He poſſeſſes that diſpo- 
ſition which is known commonly by the name 


el greed... Ha cannot he. hrovght.to part with 4 


the leaſt particle of his property. He gripes 
it to the, laſt, and ſets a in upon 
EY He is an enemy to every ſcheme, with- 
out exception, which tends to take any thing \ 
from him. There cannot be a ſtronger, or 
more juſt deſcription given of this vice, than 
the apoſtle gives, when he ſays that it is ido- 

© No vice is more unaccountable, or 
leads men to commit more. outrageous, and | 
| abſurd actions. It has been obſerved by mo- 
ral writers, that there is no vice, this except- 
ech I vou map: aggrayate it _ n 


{ 1 ; ; x LA - 


* . 
| : 4 
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| vai the life that is, you may, draw, ſuck | 
| a pictute of it as never was actually ſeen in 
E the world. The character of the covetous 
man cannot be aggravated... You, can con. 
ceive nothing ſo abſurd, or monſtrous, which 
an avarieious man has not, at one time or o: 
ther, really perpetrated... The love of gain, 1 
when it takes full poſſeſſion, can bear no ri 
val in the heart. It puts eyery other princi- 
ple, good and bad, to flight. „The coyetous 
22 man, from the moment he bows before it, ac- 
knowledgeth. no. ſuperior power. It is the h 
religion in which he is fincere, and the _ 
only god whom be worſhips without hypo. by 
criſy.— There is no vice which approaches — 
fo nearly to theft as covetouſneſs. Tbey 3 
divided by a very thin element. The diſtino- 
ton is very ſimple between the man who - 
ſtrongly deſires what is mine, and the man 
who. takes it. Covetouſneſs ariſes generally 
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from the abuſe of that principle which we 
mentioned above, as neceſſary to preſerve our | 
ſpecies. | Nature and reaſon both direct | 


ſtore up our- ſuperfluities, and reſerve 05 | | 
| ure e, In the ae and „ 
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; barvelt of © our life, it io our duty. i we 6 5 


* 


to make proviſion for the ſpring and winter 
of our age. But as human nature takes o 


cafion from every ching to commit vice, we 


5 cannot wonder that the ſame thing ſhould 


happen here. The deſire of making a pru- 
dent provifion for our neceſſities, is apt to de- 
generate into a''thirſt of gain, which grows 
upon us gradually,” and becomes at laſt too 
ſtrong for our ſenſe of juſtice.—In the doe- 
trine of cauſes and effects, it is a general rule 


that we value the means according to the 


ends they anſwer . We ſtore up, or reſerve 


our ſuperfluities, becauſe we conceive they 


will be of uſe to us. It is on this account 
we value them, and, if they could not anſwer 
this end, it would be abſurd to keep them. 


Here, too, the folly of avarice diſplays i itſelf. . 
The covetous man inverts the order and the 
end of nature. Other men value money for 
the conveniences it procures. The covetous 


man values it for its own ſake. He forgets 


the end, and conceives an abſurd attachment 


to the means. It is not a providence of fu- 
turity, nor a ſimple natural inclination, but it 


| is a paſſion, a ſtrong, reſtleſs, and raging. paſ-, | 
fon, which obſcures his reaſon, and conſumes. 
him;—A covetous: man is generally thought 
| mercenary. It is not ſo, for his paſſion is af 
the pureſt kind. There is really nothing of 
ſelf in it. He may be ſaid, in the moſt diſ- 
intereſted ſenſe of the word love, to love. 
money. It is not upon his own account that 
he non it, but purely on account of itſelf; 
He loves it for its own ſake, without regard 
to any emolument which it can procure for 
him. It produces, in fact, no emolument to 
bim, but, on the contrary, much trouble and | 

vexation. He purſues it with an ardent paſ- 
ſion; and, without any farther views than to 
obtain itſelf, he ſubjects himſelf to every hard- 
ſhip: and diſtreſs. His conduct is, in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe, romantic. He ſeeks riches, 


that he may live 1 in want; and collects mo- 


ney; that he may not uſe it. But, alas! ve 

cannot pay the ſame compliment to his rea- 
ſon. Though his paſſion is pure, his reaſon 5 
is ſubverted. In every ſenſe of madneſs, he 
is a madmmm⸗ He conceives an affection for 
what is not of the leaſt value in itſelf; — 
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- Coriroalncts; others are led to- commit the 


that he hay tals wha 1 FO not clo 
as propoſe, or mean to uſe, he will rob, ſteal, 
and murder; 005 wal trerifice His eee 


4; x 


ks As W are led t to commit . 4 


ſame vice from Prodigality. It is remarkable, 


. * 


| that, in the natural world, extremes. meet; 


and that, even in morals, they produce often | 
the ſame effect. This is very particularly ex- 
empliſied in the two vices we have now men- 


tioned. * They depart equally from nature, 
and lead, though by different roads, to the 
ſame crime. Nature directe us ſimply to 
ſtore up our ſuperfluities, and reſerve them 


* 


for our future wants. The covetous man 


ſtores up more than he ought; the prodigal 
ſtores up much leſs. The covetous man a- 


lte every ching; ; the prodigal throws eve- 
ry thing away. The one goes beyond the 
Intentions of nature ; che other by no means 
fulfils theni,—The prodigal is under the do- 


minion of vile habits, and groſs paſſions. He 
wants the common inſtincts of nature, and th 


„ n, 


. * 


Neeber nearer to che beaſt perhaps than 
r fer. It is the character of 


the W that non is entirely en 


the preſent moment, and by F Senſe, 5 


He © obeys the precept literally, of 
thought for to-morrow. He gorges the pre- 


ſent, without reflecting on the future. He 


ſeems born to waſte, and to eonſume. He 
never thinks on want, or ſuſpects that mat- 
ters are to be any otherwiſe than as they are. 


Eating, drinking, waſting, and devouring, 


dreſs, vanity,” and company. keeping, are ſe- 


rious objects with him. He conſumes in one 


5 day what might ſupport his family, or him- 


ſelf, for many days. At one time, he de- 
vours his ſubſtance in riot; at another time, 


he ſpreads it out in ſhow. He parts with it 


for baubles, or diſperſes it for bad uſes, or 
fairly ſwallows it. He has a native diſpoſi- j „ 


tion to waſte and ſcatter. / It is not ſo much 
gratification, as it ſeems inſtinct, or fatality. 


You would think it it was a Audy with him, 


(he is ſo very ingenious at it) to 


thods of expence. He has ſo many ways of 
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count of it. He is ſurpriſed himſelf When 
he finds it gone; but becomes no 


odigals may be divided into two claſ- 


6 99 the ſenſual prodi gal, and the vain pro- 
| digal, The firſt is a beaſt, and the ſecond a 
fool. The firſt indulges the groſs appetites, 
and the ſecond the frivolous.” The firſt wal-, 
lows in ſenſuality, the, ſecond glitters in ſhew, 
and foppery. The one conſumes his ſub- 
ſtance by himſelf, the other expends it that 
4 he world may know he has i it. They both 
| agree in waſting, and are found, indeed, very 
rl n.—It i 18 2 
eaſy t6 predict the effects of this charaQer. 


commonly united in the ſame 


it a man waſte his ſubſtance, he muſt come to 


4 
4 


ben be low x not bs ae can F no de- 


on that 
i account, the wiſer. | His habits are now con- 
firmed, and he is paſt the hope of being bet- 


pov ee If he acquire habits, he muſt indulge. 
them. If he conſume in one day the provi- ; 
fron of e he muſt think of ſome yay to 
ſüupply the expences of the other ſix. Sen- 
ſual habits, beſides, debaſe the mind, and 
4 terider i it mean and worthlefs. In this ſitua- 


„„ 


U 


tion hat 1 B to 40 What 


5 249 
What is it-which' E 


2 of his eee { probably: will do? 
It is painful to obſerve the decline of human 


nature, and the meanneſſes to which: it can 


be reconciled.” He muſt borrow, or he muſt 


ſteal. He muſt live upon His neighbour i in 
one ſhape. or another. | Having diſpoſed of 
all his other moveables; he muſt bring his 
virtue to the market. If he reſerve i it for his 


laſt ſtake, he pays it, indeed, a greater com- 


pliment than can be expected from him. He 


either cannot, or does not chooſe, to alter his | 
habits, and ſtile of living: | It makes no diffe- 
rence whether it be vanity or voluptuouſneſs. | 
The effect is perfectly the ſame; whether he 
eat 1 fe or-purchaſe the opinion of | fools with 
He muſt come neceſſarily upon the pub- 


| = and it makes no difference in what "way 


he gets poſſeſſion of their property, — whether 
| he' takes advinuage of their PE or Oe 


rt. | 2 31 17 1 G) Weds; L 411 
15 * Noli ay s | DOS use £900! 
INA Tux laſt cauſe of theft which I ſhall 


mention here, is Idleneſs. There is not 4 


more ainpl6-fouroe: "than! this of vice, and 
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circumſtances, diminiſt es, and at laſt 


the powers of the mind itſelf. The virtues 
are impaired by want of exerciſe, and the 
very faculties of the mind, and indeed body, 
decay, and become torpid. This is ſacceeded 


naturally by an indifference to good or evil, 


or at leaſt by ſuch an attachment to eaſe and 
to indulgence, as abſorbs all other conſidera- 


tions,—lt is not often, however, that.idleneſs 


is allowed to manifeſt. itſelf in this gradual 
manner. The effects of it are often accele - 
rated, and more immediate. Idleneſs, with 
teſpect to the bulk of mankind, pro 
and want muſt be ſupp lied. But from whence 
is the ſupply to come ? An indolent, - idle 
man, cannot exert himſelf ; or, if he can, he : 
will not. He can ſubmit to nothing that re- 


quires patience and application, He prefers 
death to labour, and embraces diſgrace rather 


than perſeverance. The applicatiun of a re- 


eee een, ha- 


of diſgrace. Not only dur ſubſiRence'is pro- 
vided; but our virtues are preſerved, and kept 

alive, by habits: of exertion and activi y. In- 
 dolence, beſides its immediate e- upon the 


duces want, 


o, n 56. 


: bite; Ws if hs be capdble 7 Fi it 5 


is a ſudden one, and muſt not be long conti- 
nued.— That nature has intended us for ac- 
tion, is manifeſt from every eenſidlerstien! : 
Our health, virtue, and proſperity, depend 
upon it; and; as ſoon, as it is remitted, in any 
high degree, infirmity, | diſprate, and miſery; 5 
are the conſequences, —ldleneſs may ariſe from 
two eaſes, a native diſpoſition, and habits of 
indulgence and ſenſuality. '-' Some are natu- 
rally of a flow, ſuggiſh, and inactive diſpoſi- 
tion. They cannot eaſily be put in motion; 
and, when they are, they move heavily, ai | 
are ſoon diſcouraged. They have a particular 
talent at doing nothing, and yet confutaitg 
time. They are remarkable for never finiſh- 
ing any king; and, though they waſte the 
hours; and ſeem buy, it is impoſſibie to ſay 
what they have beef about. The leaſt buſis 
"nels fatigues them, and they are glad of any. ' 
pretenee to give it ups They ate for ever 
putting off the hour of action, and inventing 
realoris of delay. There catitiot be x more 
exact deſeription of them; than is given by 
the wiſe man; When lie faith, « the fluggard = 


* 


— 


. & 


262. ce 
| &; - patteth. bis hand 1 in his Wa and. FR" 


6 bring it to his mouth again, '—Theſe- are. 
native Duggards4- but there are men whoſe | 


idleneſs' proceeds from habits of indulgence 
and ſenſt uality. Theſe are ſtill worſe, and 


more pernicious in ſociety, than the former. 


| The firſt are uſeleſs, and are urged by want. 
The laſt. are completely. vitiated. | Senſual | 
habits corrupt the mind, and deſtroy the ac- 
inſenſibly to acquieſce in mean indulgencies, 


qualities. They lead a man 


and to ſacrifice, for their ſake, every conſider- 


| ation and regard. This renders him at once 


worthleſs, and diſpoſed to adopt every diſgrace- | 


ful expedient by which his vices may be ſup- 
7 plied. His good qualities are. deſtroyed, and 


bad ones implanted | in their room. He has ac- 
quired habits of expence from which he ean- 


not diſengage himſelf, and of vice which he 


cannot conquer. He is entangled 3 in bad com- 
pany, and ſoon finds himſelf engaged i in bad 


85 practices. He has neither reſolution to re- 
5 Unquiſh the one, nor virtue to ſurmount the 
 _ ether, His decline i is therefore rapid, and his 

deſtruction wache "oO ine table Need 1 


0. 7 ft 


confi, by in inttaütess; what ber mats cn 

reaſon may ſuggeſt to him, that idleneſt Aid 
ſenſuality are the great nurſeries of "vice, aul 
of "diſgrace ? 'Aſk the unhappy n 
doomed to periſh by the juſtice of his * 

what has led hini to that diſgraceful fitdlition ? 
He will tell you, the dying words f almoſt 
every unhappy eriminal will infbrm you, 
chat he Was virtuouſly'e educated but that, for- 
getting God, and his own honor, he ſuffered | 
himſelf to be debauched by drunkards, and 

corrupted by bad women: that He then be- 
came diffipated and idle, the Companion of 
thieves'and mur erers: : until at laſt, having 
forſaken God, he was finally forfaken by Him; 
and led neceſſarily to the perpetration ind fel- 
lowſhip of thoſe diſgraceful crimes for which 
he muſt now ſuffer, Nor is it ſurpriſing, that 
habits' of idleneſs and diſſipation ſhould pro- 
duce ſuch dreadful effects. Throughout all 
nature, we ſee the means adjuſted, with the 
© deepeſt wiſdom, to the ends. Activity is eſ⸗ 
ſentially neceſſary to the preſervation of our 
ſpecies. Our ſubſiſtence, in the helpleſs parts 


of our exiſtence,” depends entirely upon the 


— 


— 


254. „ m. 


aQive exertions of our manhood; and of. our 


youth. It is by, our activity alone, While yet 5 
we can be active, that we can make that pro- 


viſion which i is neceſſary for our final ſupport. 


and preſervation. Reflecting upon this, we 
will not wonder. that activity ſhould be re- | 
warded with the higheſt premiums, upon the 
one hand; and that idleneſs ſhould be diſcou- 
raged by the deepeſt penalties, and draw aſter 
it the moſt Wee phy. Apen 


the other. „ A 
Thus I bis as 10 at be, vice 
of Theft,” with the chief cauſes which. 


He 1 it. It nqw only remains that I collect . 
| concluſions, which ariſe from the whole argu- 
ment, and preſs. them. upon, your attention. . 
And this I ſhall do the more un, as, they F 


are ſo very obvious. 


The firſt conclufion which en tell, is | 
the neceſſity of employing the aQive, and able 


part of our exiſtence i in acquiring that provi- 


ſion which. is neceſſary to ſupport the infirm, ö 
and diſabled parts of it. This goes to the : 


ſource of the. diſorder : 3 * Go to the ant, 


i thou fuggard, conſider her Ways, and be 


«a AM a> 


On 24% 
« wiſh” 01 We -rnayjieake mare e 


inferior ee who are in the ſame 11 0 Re 


tion with ourſelves.” Inſtinct itſelf directs 
them to make a pro ent CHE for the 
wy for weir fagport in winters 1 ac as 


plain — en be prints to 3 
| ie on the public? 

He 155 but this A and muſt at laft 
do one gf theſe two things. If he chuſe the 
frſt, there is — 
y to exert himſelf, des en 
he muſt do it while he can, and not think 
that his youth is to laſt for ever. 


ing that all goes well at the preſent time, they 
conelude it muſt continue. They think they 
may provide for their neeeſſities at any time, 


and ſquander away that ſubſtance which they 


* 
2 
. 
* 
* 


e m 3 


e directs our labours. Every man, when : 
he ſets out in life, ought to aſk himſelf this - 
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error of youth, is want of foreſight, | Find-- 
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ſpeaks to the unreflecting, and Wb upon the 


* hand findeth to ore oekooe thy: wish. 5 
lviſed, not to proaraſtinate, nor delay. 
Be adive, that you may be honeſt; be ſober, 


that you may not want. Do not defer, or 


put off, your ſobriety and aQivity. | Conſider 


that, in a ſtate like this, many events may 
happen which may diſconcert your meaſures. 
Lou may meet with misfortunes, you may be 
unſucceſsful, you may be diſabled, and, at am 
rate, infirmity and old age are before you. Con- 
ſider that a numerous and dear family may riſe 
around you, ao make demands upon you. If 


you would not know the fond pang of a pa- 


rent's heart, brooding over the wants of his 
children; if you would not invite temptation ; j 
if you would not embrace vice and diſgrace; 
Vork, my brethren, work while it is day | 


| 


T fl elves, that you may not/ interfere with your 
p neighbours. Culti vate ſober, as well as active 
8 habits. Make proviſion for contingencies. 
Reflect how miſerable it is to leave your old 
t | age np IVL ded,—to be thrawn upon the mer- 
t cy of a ſelfifliworld;/whioh will upbraid-you 
e while it feeds you; or, perhaps, at laſt, from 
came or deſpair, betake yourſelves to prac- 
tices which muſt end in diſgrace; and bring 
q you, if they be perſiſted een hot 
„1 gractten, to Four grave s. 
4 But, Ithink I hear ſito whretenting 1. 
R in this Weben ſay, Why is all this addreſſed 
te Why dre we ſo earneſtly warned a- 
; gainſt a crime which we deſpiſe, and can ne- 
* ver poſſibly be guilty of? Does the man 
1 think us thieves; when he cautions us againſt 
- ſtealing ?- Here I trace the pride and deceit- 
8 fulneſs of the human heart, —falſe pride, 

il which will ſoon be humbled, miſerable deceit- 


— 


| ſincerely; that all the world were honeſt, and 


. 
„ 
5 


or and 


fulneſs, which will ſoon detect itſelf. I wiſh | 


way 


that there was no vice of any kind among us. 
In anſwer to theſe people, let me be per- 
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mitted to remind them of 4 e | 


and if our weak words could be inſtrumen 


* * 
75 I 


we had 


of an evil heart, we might think tha 


3 themſelves ſtrong, and out 
of the reach of danger, let me exhort them 


not to be too ſecure, There can be no gear 5 


er mark of frailty than ſelf-ſufficiency, nor 


are we ever weaker than when we think our * 28 


ſelves moſt ſtrong. Before honour is hu- 


4 mility, and a haughty ſpirit before a fall“. 
Our evil deſires are ſtill alive, and the devil is 
ſtill buſy. Yes, I will affirm to you, that i 
5 you make not proviſion for the time of want, 


want will overtake you. If you waſte your 


own means, you mult live upon other people. 
If you be covetous, if you be prodigals, if you 
be idle, if you give- yourſelves up to vice and 


bad company, you are advanced in the road 


of ruin. You are -entangled in the net of 


py" The one of n are _ 


andeth take heed leſt he fall.” 
There is a refuſe: attached to every ſociety; 


recovering, if it were but e800 | | 
oreature, from evil courſes, or the ſuggeſtions 


3 But, even with reſpect . 


- On Teh „ 
on vou. * ele are the yices which lead 


to hell, and to the chambers of the grave. 


As your virtue and gogd | name are dear to 


ou, guard againſt, them. Be convinced 


there is no erime, nor meaſure of diſgrace, 
of which human nature is not capable, It 


needs only to be a little prepared, and made 


familiar with it. If you be Waſters, idle, co- 


vetous, ſlaves to luſt, drunkenneſs, and mean 


habits, there is nothing afterwards too diſ- 
graceful for you. What? Do you think 
that the unhappy ereatures Who periſh every 
day in heaps by the hand of Juſtice, were o- 
riginally worſe than others? Some of them 
were, but many of them alſo, were virtuou 
and thought as highly of themſelves as 5 5 
do. Like yu, they would have taken it a 
miſs to be inſtructed. They would have re- 
ſented it highly, if any body had cautioned 


them againſt ſtealing. Yet, they were cor- 


rupted, and fell. It ſhould. humble us for 


ever to the duft to reflect, that not merely 


honeſt men, but men who poſſeſſed every 
advantage, men of riches and ſubſtance, men 
of N and piety, men e for elo- 


= o. vu. 


5 quence, and high in vepüntzba, have bee F- 
ſurpriſed by the deceitfulneſs of vice, and be- 
| 2 to ruin and diſgrace. How ought it 


ariſes from this 
ought to avoid, with the utmo 
tion, the cauſes which lead to this vice upon 
their own account. Independent of the diſ- 
graceful ruin to which. they lead, they are 
themſelves vices, and diſgraceful. -- 'Covetouſ« | 


to alarm our fears, and pu us upon our 
ard, when we obſerve that the moſt pre 6 


ous gifts of the mind may be infected; a 
that no meaſure” of capacity; nor habits of 
profeſſion, car 
of the paſſions, ' 


n-ſecure- us from the malignity 


obtain dominio | ” 419 
And here it gu is of mY to; ls and 
bee upon you, another concluſion which 
his argument, and it is, that we 


neſs, prodigality, idleneſs, and theft, be * 


all to the ſame family. They are all a mon- 
ſtrous perverſion of nature, and the certain 
marks of a vitiated mind. The indulgence of 
any one of them will ſink you beyond reco- 
very. They are all degrading, and allied 


hen they are foſtered to a 
certain ee of Ry: and d-ſuffered to 


t circumfpec- | 


7 


/ 
1 


G50 with one eb 


throw away profuſely vith, one hand ; and, 
for that very reaſon, gripe, oppreſs, extort, 


aud dus to him froh ul Goal the eher. 


With one elaſs of men he paſſes for li 


he is able to preſerve himſelf from theft; and 
conſider him merely as entan 
of his on character. I would ſtate theſe 
vices to him, and intreat him, for their, own 
| ſake, as well as on ac 


| Gorthers is . another cs) who, have a 


in 2 peg en, ee es — che 


one band, and ſteal with the other 3—it is 
with the utmoſt reluQanee that we addre 
ourſelves to them, ee Dor properly 


Key be e addreſſed! rm u 


de bench,—that, their miniſter exhort 0 them 
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VCO ing, for in- 5 
ſtance, is more common, chan- to ſee a man 


8 ral, 
while among another he is well known as an 
oppreſſor, and a ſharper. I ſuppoſe here that 


led in the vices 
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chan their judge. May God, then, my ur- 
happy brethren !- enlighten, and reclaim you. 51 
We can do little elſe than pity, and pray for 
you. Lou are, indeed, far advanced. In 
merey to yourſelves, if it be yet poſſible, be 
intreated to ſtop, What do you propoſe ? Do 
you think you are concealed ? Do you pro- 
poſe to conſine yourſelves to ſmall frauds, and 


fatter yourſelves, on that account, that no 


notice will be taken of you? Every criminal 
does the fame.” He begins with ſmall things, 


ard proceeds to greater Ile cheats before 
lie ſteals. le deals for ſome time in little 


catches, and advantages. The human mind 


cannot fe. 


luſion, to another. He keeps himſelf care- 
fully, though with ſome difficulty, o t-of the 


teach of the law, He becomes gradually | 


econcile itſelf: to diſgrace at. once. 
As little can it reſolve at once to expoſe itſelf 

to the laſt danger. No man ever ſet otit in 
life with an intention to be hanged, » Hardly 
any man ſet out, from the beginning, with a 
deliberate reſolution to be a thief. He diſ- 
covers this diſpoſition by degrees. He pro- 
eeeds from one ſtep, and paſſes from one de- : 


hardened, dig ave ſeeure, He ſtill alf 
hopes to eſcape, or to be concealed. Theſe 
are deluſions common to all vice. It pro- 
ceeds from ſmall beginnings, but to what hor- 
rid lengths does it arrive? Shudder to think 
what is before FG + Lou now: —_ you 
may ſoon murder. Be warned in time. Con- 
cealed you cannot Eau Even human juſtice 
has many eyes, but divine juſtice certainly 
ſees, and knows you. Eſcape you cannot. 
The eye both of God and man is upon you. 
The divine hand will find you. Be not 
deceived; neither covetous perſons, IRE | 
nor ag nor. thieves, nor ——— | 


the refuſe of creat 
ly to perdition. 55 
bottomleſs pit, bec 

rie into the creation. Nature throws them 
off as her diſgrace and burden. She ſeparates 
herſelf ſucceſſively from evil. When the ſyſ- 
tem 1 diſordered, the malignity muſt be * 


/ 


— 


/ 


Ve have maintained, —That vice ye 


power it. e meaſures vice ce byt the diſ- 
poſition, and not merely by the overt act. 

Theft comprehends under it not only the act 
of ſtealing, but every ſpecies of injuſtice. b 
What an unfathomable gulf is vice? How 
deceitful, and how dangerous? O my 


9 people! come ye from the midſt of her, 
and deliver every man his ſoul.” Provide 
things honeſt, do ae 0 ſeparate your- 
ſelves from iniquity. 7 
And here I cannot 9540 e FR abe 
ſexyation which has ſo uniformly preſented 
itſelf to us in theſe diſeourſes, that the conſi- 
deration f this vice, as of all che other vices, 
but of chis vice more particularly, illuſtrates | 
and con Iris the general propoſition which 


4 N 


lignity of quality which i 18 at preſent very im- F. 
perfectly underſtood. . ; What we have already 6 
remarked of the vice of theft, expoſes, ſaffi- 
diently the general character of che evil quali- 


4. and e in a very forcible manger, the 


acts; pony t lin 8 3 e 


* 


a my own part, L am far from ſup- 


0 
- 


2 4 


3 


ciples, it Leads 8 to the, 80 Aab. 
trous, and alarming iſſues.— But, if more were 


there is mote, n much more, behind. | 
There is yet a ſpeculation (if it could, anſwer 


neceſſary 


any purpoſe to enter into it) which involves 15 


intereſts: more general and import Mt. The 
diſpoſitions which | lead to this vic ey, and the 
not con- 


iſſues in which they terminate, are 


fined to private life; but manifeſt themſelves, ; 
in a manner yet more dreadfully conſpicuous; | 
in ede ee Ae with its a. 


eateſt calamity 
World. 1 thoſe 


* . 


2 EO in rk perfect 


ſehemes of government, it affords, no doubt 
a nen wetter how the governments of Anh | 
ſo framed; as to ex- 


poſing that one form of government may not 
be better adapted for this purpoſe, as well | 


as for other purpoſes, than another; but, a 
4 teacher! of religion, I am warranted to ſay, 
that I fear, in a ſpeculation « of this ſort, the 


form of government will be found, to embrace | 
but the eu part of this problem. Nations 
R - 


oceet\ from want and idleneſs, from 


oy 28 e eg , . 80 


| khefe; and it i 18 Sans; account dar ns Gon | 


of government i is preferable to another. But, 


tan any thing ſhew the malignity of the evi 
quality more ſtrongly, than that tlie ope 
of the beſt' and wileſt governments may be 
ob y by, one bad 
government in their neighbourhood,” but of. 
ten by one evil diſpofition manifeſting itſelf 


wed and baffled, not on! 


in a fingle individual of it? Suppoſing, not 


one government only, but all che govern- 
n of the earth, to be as perfect as the 


moſt benevolent mind ean make them; yet 


che covetous, prodigal, needy, or idle mini- 


ſter, in any one of them, will light a volca- 
no, and produce a concuffion, which may 


fink mem all in one horrible deſtruction. 


From" the dude aden ation; aner | 
ed and the ſame evil quality, which mani- 
feſts itſelf among individuals and private fa- 
1 milies, produces coneuſſions yet more gene- 
10 ral and dreadful, arnong ſtates and kin dome 
: Wals pro 
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Befbre, Wette this evil- can! be. b Basel 
by governments, we muſt not only 1 have per- 
fect governments but we muſt have a per- 
fect ſet of men to adminiſter them: in other 
words, the qualities of human nature muſt be 
reQified beyond the poſſibility of being vitiat⸗ 
ed, and every evil paſſion and diſpoſition muſt 
be finally eradicated from our conſtitution. 

Here, then, is the moſt; important part of 

the problem. 107 0 eradicate all tlie evil 
paſſions. of men. Before we can exclude - 
war from the ſyſtem, we muſt. eradicate the 
ſeeds of covetouſneſs and prodigality from the 
heart, and we muſt baniſh want and idleneſs, 
with all the evil diſpoſitions ta which they 
lead, from the world... What aggravates the 
difficulty; in tlie preſent caſe, is the different 
lights in which the ſame vices! are viewed in 
private, and in public life; as it is well known 
hat dhe ſame actions which oonduct 4 thief 
or highway man to the gallows, lead a ſucceſss | 
ful miniſter or general to glory. 

In this hopeful taſk, religion: joins govern- 
ment; though, like moſt other grand allies; 


they do not ſeem always perfecliy to nad 


* * 
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ſtand one Ach l Th laws botli _ God 
and man have this for their object. 
labour, unif6rmly and inballabyihres Mp rect 
and deſtroy te evil Paſſions of our nature; 
but ſhch' is the malignity of the evil _ ; 
that it continually firmounts them. They 
may palliate;!(I hope they often do palate) 
but chey cannot cure. There is this to be 
ſaid for dur neglect of religion, that we treat 
the laws of heaven with 0 greater diſreſpect 
than we do our own laws that is, we break 
both as often as we can with ſafety, when 
| ever our evil diſpoſition, or our en aken in- 
| tereſt prompts: we, ON ned Om A! BNA Fin 
Here, "then, after addreſſing ua N 13% 1 
ought to addreſs nations; after exhorting pri- 
vate perſons not to be unjuſt, 1 een ap- | 
. ply myſelf 70 ſtateſtnen rn d 
Baut here alſb I feel a danger, atid char an 
: i expoſtulation with people of this de criptt 
is a matter of no ſmall delicacy, The dang 
is, leſt, while we mean only their moral im: 
provement, they ſhould think we are inter- 
neddling with their politics. In the few 
| words, me ien T am to ſay upon this 


wn. OS > 


i. 


generally allowed in the world, that the pre- 


ſent company are excepted· No, my good 


firs I ſay to all the politicians and ſtateſmen 


of the preſent times, never ſuppoſe yourſelves! . 
concerned. Your wars and treaties. are all 


juſt and neceſſary. Stand, then, upon your 


privilege; and do not, 1 beſeech you, apply 
one word of what I am going to ſay, either 


to yourſelves, or to any of your tranſaions. 


To nations, then, whether monarchies or 


republics, and to the ſtateſmen of nations, 1 
would addreſs the words of the apoſtle James. 
« From whence come wars and fightings a- 
* mong you? come they not hence, even of your 
* luſts that war in your members? Ye' luſt, 


and have not: ye kill, and defire-to have, | 


and cannot obtain: ye fight, and war, yet 


« ye have not, becauſe ye aſk not. Ve aſk, 
and receive not, becauſe ye aſk amiſs, that 
ye may conſume it upon your luſts. The 

cauſes of war are here ſtated to be, covetouſ- 

neſs and prodigality, idleneſs and want, the 
conſequence of idleneſs; combined with irre- 
ligion, and the want of moral principle. In 


Ft 9 


ſubject, I muſt elaim the privilege, which is 
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et words, the Ee ente which lead anch 
viduals, conduct, by the ſame ſure proceſs, 7 
nations, to deſtruction j—with this very re. 


% 


markable aggravation, chat, in proportion 0 


the maſs which is ſet in motion, is the mag- 


nitude of the exploſiqn. The vices. of an in- 
dividual operate in a ſmall ſphere ; ; whereas the 
miſeries which, reſult from à nation, when it 


has received an impulſe from any evil quality, 
even (which i is very amazing) though the 


great bulk of the nation itſelf ſhould: be un- 
tainted by it, are dreadful and incaleulable. 
The queſtion then, is, how to avoid theſe? | 


It is certainly a very important problem. The 
directions, indeed, are ny if it eee ; 
directions. Meri - 1 flu 


My brethren, 1 au te a 8 1 te) 


| ſoech you to bear with me, and to ſuffer the 
: word of exhartation, / 1 certainly mean you 


no evil. I know the diiculty of your ſitua- 
tion, and the arduous duties. (Chen you are 


really diſpoſed. to do your duty) which y¹ 
have to perform. 2 am induced to addreſs 
8 you, becauſe much of the happineſs or miſery 
of . world: depends . I mY 


" 


| _—_ ir muſt 5 confeſſed/it 100 mere are 
n. Hear, then, I intreat 


1 
A * 


you, * you cannot be de wa r for, —4 


Firſt of all, fear utc Make . ah 1 
beſeech Jou, your enemy; for, after all, you 


are really nothing in his hands. Orlet. 
(for the ſake of enlarging your own minds, if. 


: for. nothing elſe): the impreſſions, of religion - 


for however vaſt you may think your own 


| ſchemes, religion opens proſpects incompara - 
If ſhe offer herſelf to you in the 
form of revelation, and if you either want 


bly vaſter. 


leiſure or talents to judge of its evidence, con- 
ſider at leaſt whether or not it may be made 
uſeful to good morals. Beware of the infa- 
mous diſtinction between private and public 


morality, or of acting upon the pernicious | 


principle, that there is one rule for ſtateſmen, 
and another for private perſons. He aſſured 


that vice is vice wherever it may appear, and 
_ that it produces invariably the, ſame effects in 
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few good advices. | \ nitro id Cary” 
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than you do. Remem 
glory, he may call infamy; what you call cor 5 


5 whom you hive: to m knows 10 digg uiſes. 


He calls things by their plain names. He 
forms quite other eſtimates of human fü | 
er that what you call 


queſt, he may call robbery; what you call 
bravery, he may call murder; and What you 
call liberty, or patriotiſm, he ſees. to be fre. 
quently nothing more than a pretence for a 
ſeramble, in the courſe of which you' may 


gratify yeur: own luſt "of en or fill Sth | 
> ag PE. SAT . 0 


When you make war, be ſure that you do 
it from a good principle ; 5 for, if you ſhould 


not, it is a war of robbery, and you will cer- 


tainly be made accountable for all the devaſ- 
tations and murders, which it may qccaſion, 


: Remember that there is a dreadful reſponſibi- 


lity attached to your ſituation.” Wars of ſelf 
defence alone are juſtifiable. They are juſti- 


| fiable, becauſe RF and one arp neceſ- 


” 


1 l : 
. Lock not, I beſeech 


That you may not be ce 
gal. Waſte not the public funds with which | 
you ars entruſted, that you may not be tempt Ne; 
ed, as is often the caſe, to look without i 
for the means of repairing your deficienci hy 
£7 Remember that nations are the great robbers; ; 2 


enough for all the nation, 


274. 


| ohy not War a om cox p 


eye, upon the poſſeſſions of Fc 


Suffer every nation to have — 2 divi- 


dend, and do not take advantage of any tem- 


* +, ; 


and let no conſideration. induce you to do 


things for which a private perſon, would be 


hanged. Be convinced that the earth ; is large 


and is able to afford full employment to you 
all without wars. If you wiſh (as every good 


ſtateſman does) to increaſe the reſources of ' 
our country, apply yourſelves ſedulouſly to 
: ane her internal ſtate. Contrive to give 
employment to the idle. So you will baniſh 0 


want. Multiply the means of living. 80 


* will increaſe population. Let it bg your 


nt evils of ow 


our eee 


tous, be not prodi- 


»hich inhabit it, 


* 


great object to males your peoplecomfortable, 
So' you will take the ende dnee bo. n 
their loyalty, and to gain their love. Act all 
upon this ſyſtem, ſo will ſtateſman emulate 
ſtateſman, and nation nation, in tell. doing, 
and you will increaſe among you the general 
happineſs of the world. —If you do theſe du- 

ties, you will find full employment for. your 
ſelves; without diſturbing -your neighbours, | 
If you cultivate theſe principles, they will, in 
the firſt inſtance,” enlarge your views, and fit 
you for ſtateſmen ; andi in the next, they will 
abate much your value for the preſent world. 
and be your beſt guard againſt injuſtice, Act - 
ing upon a ſyſtem of this ſort, a ſtateſman. be- 
comes a glorious character. He is then. the 
patriarch of his nation. But when, inſtead off 
cultivating all the honeſt, fair means of Wg 
within himſelf, he commences a wur of in- 
juſtice againſt his neighbours, he is then a real 
robber, and becomes a curſe and an execration 
among his ſpecies.—It ſhe ws, in a ſtrong light, 
the cha racter of the vicious quality, that the 
evil diſpoſition of one profligate, or ſhort» 
ſighted ſtateſman, will, even unknown to him · 


i Bk? intentions, leds duda to the inten- 
tions of his nation, actuate, H it be once ad- 
mitted, che whole body of a people, and pre- 
cipitate,” in the moſt unaccountable and dread- 
fub r manner, dhe "rent  mallſes bak the nations 
It may ſtill be alked; when a Ratefitiaty 'of 
this character appears in one nation, What 1s 
to be done by the ſtateſmen of other nations? 


An unneceſſary queſtion, he muſt be reſiſted. 


And it is here that the evil quality of vice 
ſhews itſelf in its full magnitude; when we ſee 
the evil diſpoſition, or act of one ſingle per- 
ſon, involving, as it invariably does, millions 
of the innocent, together with the guilty, in 
1 one common, undiftinguiſhing deſtruction. 
Nothing is more true than . that God 
made man upright, "mY that he hath ſought 
. an many inventions.“ Between the in- 
nocence and ſweet implicicy of childhood, and 
the accumulated, the dreadful, the incalculable 


vitiations and erimes of advanced life, and of 


, 


complicated ſocieties, what an almoſt infinite 5 


difference! 1 


-_ 


. 


— 
14 


every, ſtateſman, at his an 6 into 0 ce, 
and to which he ſhould be required to ſub- 
ſcribe his aſſent, is che tenth commandment; 
6 Thou ſhalt not covet thy neighbour's houſe, 


thou ſhalt not covet, thy neighbour's wife, 


40 nor his man- ſervant, nor his maid- ſervant, 
« nor his ox, nor his aſs, nor any thing that 
« | is thy ne hoon? a Auk tt 
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of moral writers, in the deſ- 1 


Bis ſtate; or ſitüationns: 
A of * throne r ee - 
; 1 
+ : : þ 
' wouldconeliide, from their Batrations, thatthe © | [| 
moſt minute events of life proceed from de- ̃ =I 


deep-laid ſchemes of policy. 
writers conſider him in a more 


imple light. Diveſting him of all that p. 


5 +98 On the E 


\ o 


als 78 Speech. 


with hich he clothes himſelf, they confidle | 
him ſimply as a being was has good and evil 
inclinations, auch addreſs W with plain pre 4 


cepts. Far from thinking that his c conduct i * 


always the reſult of ſyſtem, they ms | 


him as carried away frequently beyond his 


intentions; and regard the tranſactions of 
life as often the effect of accident, rather than 


| of _ determination. Conſi _ the fubs 


i 9 ive a advice,/a a6 are proper to W 


him againſt accidental impreſſions, and give 


his conduct a ſettled direction. Of theſe, the 
maxim in the text 16 one example. It res * 


the firſt rank naval life; where we are 


more apt chan perhaps in any other caſe, to 
be carried, beyond our own purpoſes... We 


may judge of What importance the apoſtle 


thought it, from the manner in which he here 
ſpeaks of it. If any man offend not in 


word, che ſame is a perfect man, Ag. ade 


66 alſo to bridle the whole body.“ at td 
bn. diſeourſing from theſe ata hat 1 
est making ſome. ol at ions upon the 


r FO Cart. 4 x all then, KEIC 
of the more criminal abu 
| =» out, as we go along}. 0 the 
ö allly 
0 the importance, ann ute 1. cel 
under dus dredien. 10 Bok” ii as & 
lubje bis. pag en of 
cirgumſtance. (has 
ken ed Ws, 


" of dd 4 ie Apoſtle cems 
have been nnen offenges, of 
the. tongue, and to attention 


hw, Ou ei cer cred writer. 00 hs 


| Wir of "A endl af lite . „ 
im proper uſe of it. Hense re 
in warm terms, the g 0 
and affirms, that, without "EY chars FM ana» 
be ai ehlinis, If any man among you, 


. . 1 8 | N 
Jays he, +. ſeemeth to be religious, and 
4 L 8 - I * * ” 


| — — b pony 
reſpect to the difficulty of governing it, he 
ſays; that every thing, beſides itfelf, even the 
erceſt natives "of the," earth and ſeas; have 


5 _ of birds, and of 2 its; and | 
«the ſea, 1s'tdined;” and ha nd nie] of | 
. mat kind.” But the tongue can no man 
tame It is a fire] a world of iniquity. 
t defileth the whole body; and ſetteth on 
fire the courſe of nature, and it is ſet on 
| 6: fits? of hell. | Therewith bleſs - > God," e. 
* ven the Father, aud thetewith curſe we 
4 men, who are made after the ſimilitude of 
«6. Bod Out of the ſame mouth proceedetii 
Ableſing and eurſing“ This he-confiders = 
as the amazing rr and as ſimilar to 
— in 1 FR Dbth'a fout- 
«"tainy” he, at the ſame 
time Ferver wuter ue bitter d Van - the Gigs. 
4 tree dear bre berties?. either a vine ſigs ? 
80 eh ue foitiitainy yield both falt water 
4 and freſh,” This effect, however; as well 
as the ul of reſtraining i it, Nabend from 


racter of man. New FH} Ct * 


merous theſe become, Wen * ne 
ger of cheir burſting forth. 
pour water daun nt it in | 
When a man; looks into his own mind, the 
maſs e eee of all Kindo mitich.he dex 
with theres will mazeli. Were the wiſeſt 
ive to briy his whole thouglits abroad. 
aud eee au they ariſes; before the 
; world, he would be completely ridiculous. 
All men's ideas ate much alike, and | 


man has to reſtrain, ki6dhopghts, 4 a6 bring 
only 1c! th. forth as Are 0 Oper, 1 
thoughts. themſelves — What red 

di — oppoſe this, naſs, are 
ſions dy w agitated. II 
preſs upon it 7 ere and fore. for 
themſelves a paſſage. They are like a ſtorm 
; which deſcends ö a >the: ocean. aud moves 
the waves in heap: lace iTemp- | 
tations, tos, add chokn re Gre, ct mo- 

n ᷣeeee nen almoſt ar. em- 
| & | 


producing new thoughts q and the; m ond ane 0 


 conlifts more in the degree of eee 


1 


a wonder we do not more. Difficult, how- 


| from eee 
| Gefence; and to. raw your thoughts from you, | 
Fron all eee, che . of 


much that it — eee o lr. 
de. It is ſo far from being ſtrange that we 
da ſo much harm with our tongues, that win 


_ obſerve, chat it is not impracticable. If a 
man cannot reſtrain it completely, he has it 
in his power at leaſt to moderate it. We not 
3 ſee individuals, but we are acquainted 
een a with whole ee -who' have attained 
d of this faculty. At- 
tention in overcome great difficulties, nor 
have we reaſon to think there is any precept | 
<njoined' to how! which | w, in anne, | 
_ + 3 WW 

The Aba * aden hich of 
$itſelf to us upon the gov 


is the ſimplicity of it, every as a method 


of governing the paſſions. It is in this view | 
— that the An James recommends is 


a+ 
1 , 


he mentions, with admiratzon, the extenſive 
_— abode 3 re ho te 


and gre driven of fierct winds, yet are they 
5 turned about wi 


Te b. 1. Toll of 


bo out attend: Though he inf ly 6 
ble af the difficulty of ſuch goverrime 


ing th ml man: ly man,” yore 


« offend not in word, the ſame is a perfect 
„ mam, and able alſo to bridle the whole bo- 
„dy. Behold," we put bits in the horſes 
„ mouths, that they may abey vs; and we 
« turn about their whole body; Behold, alſo 


% the ſhips, whic i, though they be ſo great, 


a very ſmall helm, hi- 


i therfoever the governor lieth,” —We may 
obſerve, that, in the moſt complex'machin 
ere is always ons part of mam which com, 


made che relt ; and that 4 ſmall degree of 


eue been _ will ſtop their moſt mul- 


1 you 


82. 


It ſeems, in the preſent 
laſe, to beg, fo i with man. I 
reſtrain the 2 you ſtop the paſſions at 0 


124 


—_— 


ty-driv at 


| [the paſſions. 


1 ed 
their coin inding f. 


_ ven de not mere 


you deſtroy — Ghvetkry their 41 : 


2 9G OR firetigth from motion and the 


reep them quiet; is to reſtrain them at 
he Alſue. This is dotiel caſily, if you apply 


your dare at the mouth; and _ n ; 


Expreſſion. of them. Pre 


ö of the paſſions, and you' preventtheir violence. 


Toexplain this farther; we may obſerve, the 
the paſſions and the ſpeech act mutually upon 
another. As the management of tlie paſſions 
has an effect on the tongue, ſo the manage- 
ment of the tongue has as certain an effect on 
As the indulging of the paſſions 
provokes: the tongue, ſo the e indulging of the 
tongue, in its turn, inflames 


they ecome at laſt outrageous. Some Night 


omiſſion, |which hardly claimed notice: they 
_ - magnify, at laſt, by the mere fore „ 
into a groſs injury. Their paſſions and ima- 
gination thus infl⸗ 
chemſelves, und 3 finally, the wrath. of 


of talkir 


ed, they rage without ent 


E 


che paſſons WY 
How often do we ſee: men — in- 
to a paſſion * Sufficiently moderate, at firſt, 


eben lie manner, the . 


—— e management.of, | 


a, 7 
” 

4 

bs > 


oiging 
& bas not er elfect tor inflams the: 
theſreſtraining of it has. to mat 


derate them. 1 Let A man be ever ſo high i in; 


if, he can bus reſtrain his, tongue, he: 


| wiltgradually, become, Roh and; deliherates 


at of the paſſiqns; by; 


the peel contains A; beauty, and ſimplieity, | 
which: wender it aon practicable aud blen 


in Bm 1 ate int "thu of Lene | 


wal. theſe gene 


5 ” whierabuſhs af it in ſociety, and 1 


ance of obtaining ſome ſhare, atleaſt, of due 


goverhment ver it. Glie ei H enſt ju 
beTo this part of che ſubject let me progeed 
by / oobſer ving , birſt, in generzl, that m 8 
eee kind is but à bad practice. In | 
the multitude of words, ſaith Solomon, there 


* & ES 


wanteth not ſin; and again, he that hath 
knowledge ſpareth his words. Much talking 
is of no uſe in buſineſs, and impedes, indeed, 
1 a 1 e, rather, ene 5 ee * 


\ 


| —Manyurpthe difubrntages which an nd this 
iafirmity. It is + ſure waſte of time! in che 
1 rl phi, and u aht to lend man int a be- 
we trifling, in the next. Few affairs of 

1 8 ark 1e intricate but they may de expliined 
rly'; and, if man Neans not te deceive, 

he can deliver his Fo 


d, upon moſt oecuſions, 
in very few words. But the greateſt er 
e er at "rr thut much ſpeaking is un e- 
nem. 46: much uit, The | man > wi 
20 Aab kane © tit" 01 ""_ oida 
erit ig erben * he do tet 
ö jerefore, is dus to hig 
Rel ir Welt and — an bbelety will de 
but mall. He | is | alſo eee in dingy 


ef pejuticing by this means, 3 his own 


lion. in r what we may all young 
| how extremely difficult it is for a man to talk, 
much, and, at the ſame time, ſuffer nothing 
that is improper, at any time, to eſcape him, 
—nothing that hurts others, or that hurt 
himſelf, How "_ occaſions of ſk 


. fatal enmitics, have ariſen from this cauſe? 

| —— re1 8 rational. Then 

taught their youth two thin 

e Al dhe, trul! This een 
the conf dence „ and the teſ- 


wk obſpott ee ci halieherbens hong — 
ed. They have ave always GTO 8 b 


leaſt what's to ea: re _ £ vertheir o- 


n anc el a man ba 0 once ee bis | 
"ney he is induced freq ien 


= 


. 4 
88 
2 
a Py - , 


bar e | * 


times led ta ahuſe their ſpeech wi 


: ” + evils: of ſpeech. than, chere is perhaps in any 


roperterrs in iy] e dv. 


of e kay bens nd eee 
| the wiſe man Was right when he ob 1 v . 


thar: in the multitude of words there e wanteth 
not fin}ant a even 1a fools :whenihe holds: 
eth his ade, is acc n ed wiſe. wy. ig tni 0? 
In the ſecond .pl de, let me 


of . | People + Py e 


dy —.— 


formed. deſign. They are betrayed. into it 
by taking the rein from their monch, and "= 
lowing) their tangues, ta wander without keep, 


ing any certain end in their view, At other, 7 


times, When they dg, deſign evil, they ſuffer 


 themſelyes to be; carried much far 


they intended. This is, indeed, ſo — 


the caſe, that we are warranted to. conclude. 


there i is a greater mixture of accident in the 


qther vice. Though this, therefore, would 
ivition, for us to uſe, yet as We. 


5 


a knee tt u in 

morn n! HIST: 19czonh R aer torn ar 

I. The firſt elaſs whom. 4, | thall mention, 
I mean by theſe, 


8:with.chels. nee ; 


folding. Th te we dhe wielent und dhe o 
woken who give chemſelves eredit for ſay- 
ing abuſive things, and Who ſeem to obſerve. - 
no rule hut to keep their voices going Theſe 

people value themſelves upon nothing ſa much 


— ee e this 


your loud urmgrovs popes whojarg perpes — 


| m— perſon out of :ccqunte= . 


„ — = 
9 7 _ 
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4 A 


privatehiſtory and, lt here be any Fooliſh 
ane e e mut he more or 


poſſible, when W babe wiſh 60 appear to 
advantage. This generally compleres' 

nis rout, and puts him into a confuſion 
be cannot rally. Another requiſite in x their 
ale 3 that, as iris their p ofeſſed p 5 
0 put others to hame, wy iſt not de - 
1 ———— es. 18, 
nge of bars, — he their e 
become at laſt completely ſhameleſs, - They 
care not what they ſay, nor what is faid ta 
them. With them, nen and all re- 


— are u aha" 
nature, and live confine 


a noiſe n outrage,—Yet it ie, in 


reſ pects, a pity of t his ſort of people; for q 
4 7 5 ; « » : ts.» n 5 N 
* ' 5 * 2 
8 » — . - ; . , F y 
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many of: then. obliging; and kind 1 T 


| —_— OL What they lay does not [neceſſarily - 
proceed from malice; and they will be friends 
n you deſire it. But t e 


- they told that their tongue is no ſcandal and 
meren 


They are not noted for keeping: up reſent· 


paſſions 3 ani, Ar ae beenTanght 


them, they have a laſt loſt all 


command, and are under the neceſſity of giv 125 
ing vent to them. If they ſhould die for it, 


iu muſt have their minds out; till at ky 
they acquire a ſettled ſtile of language, and 


an invincible habit, even when- there is 0 | 
paſſion, | of ſpeaking out upon all occaſions | 


I would wiſh theſe people, if they are not paſt. 
reflection, to pauſe a little in the midſt of their 
victories, and to conſider their fituation. While 
they think they make other people ridiculous, 
{and they certainly ſometimes do it) they 
ever fail to make themſelves ſo. Let them 
only conſider the light in which they appear 
wo the reſt of the ſociety. How often are 


Z 


\ 


292 — Onthi\Eviloof 


| t0.8ppearagain illthey hovenhs 
| "la 


account. This- is — e Eh 
With a little attention it might be much other. 
wiſe. If they could but rule their tongue, if 
they could but reſtrain theinſelyes' fo far aa 
not to offend i in word, they might be a re- 5 
ſpectable claſs of eitiaens. In place of every 
body's ſmiling at them, they would find them · 
ſelyes tonſulted and careſſed. They ſhould 
lay down a firm reſolution to regard their 0 


tongue as 'their;greateſt enemy. As they do 


not know where it is to ſtop, they. ſhouldʒ a- 


neren, all occaſions of putting it in 


motion. ention,” ſays the wiſe man, 
ou like 0e bee out of —— 125 1. vu 


t een offers upon. no out to 
ompoſ themſelves, and hot ; 
ght ſeriouſly, _ 
collected themſelves. ., If they would 
follow this advice for any time, they would 


aſſuredly find the good conſequences of it. 
For I would only aſk them, what they have 
made by all this railing, this ſcolding. this 
ſhameleſs; trade of name · calling, in/yblch their | 
__ have been e Has it advance 


„ 


ir inte ſt in any reſpect or has it made 
them peofle-of more conſequence? Have 
they ever, in any one point, found it of ad- 


Vantage:? If they can reflect, I ſuppoſe they 
will ſee that it has had effects quite contrary. 


wit 18 an old and good maxim 5 that little 1 aid 
is ſoon tended; and, indeed, there are few 


reflecting men but would wiſh, on moſt occa- | 
ſions, that they had ſaid leſs than they did ſay. 


5 But railing is diſgraceful, and places human 
nature in the loweſt ſtate it can appear in. 


The tongue, in ſueh a ſituation, is juſtly ſaid ” 


to be a fire, a world of iniquity, to defile 


4, the whole body, and to be itſelf ſet on fire 


« of. hell.” — But what muſt the ſituation of 
dhl be who are obliged to live-with ſuch 


people; eſpecially if theſe diſagreeable paſli 
have ſettled, as they frequently as into * 
bits of ill nature? What is amuſement to the 


reſt of the world is none to them. They can ic 


not take as much of it as they chooſe; they 


are obliged to return to it; and, if their peace 


3 not eee they are atleaſt denne nd 


e end of. | What adds to this, is, . ay 
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W of dowidftle chagrin which les — 
this cauſe, Solomon ſays, ( it is better to live 
_ % ina corner of The houſe· top, than with 4 
« brawling woman in a "wide houſe; and, 
that * better is a dinner of herbs where love 
4 js, than a ſtalled ox, and hatred therewith,” 
In another place, he ſays, 4 tliat 4 conten- 
4 tious woman is like a continual” 'dropp 
* in a very rainy day.“ He takes women 
chiefly for his examples, when he ſpeaks f 


this vice; not, I ſuppoſe, becauſe they are 


naturally more addicted to it than men; but 
decauſe, as they move chiefly in 4 domeſtic | 
ſphere, and are ſometimes leſs occupied with 
e eee ah nm obo _w_ i 
to rer us," cee, tat even ei- 1 ee 

compen _ for this one 
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We 4.6 414 
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Abu offend in word, are your evil ſpeakers. 
Theſe are your people who ure noted in fo- 


from ths * e., oh enſuring the ations; 
— af: 0 hey differ mates 
forthe e. Wust ag er ſay proceeds 
from cafes is delivered openly. Their 
object is merely to abaſh you at ti 

without any deliberate intent af doing 
But an evil 


it with this aggravation, that he. 1 
makes his attacks in abſence, and when 
ple have no opportunity of 1 
ſelves. His ches is win cer, or, at 
leaſt, to leſſen it in the eſteem of '1 


is obje& he purſues in he _— 


| maaner; nd with the moſt 


cannot ſay, however, that the eſſect has cot- 
We, or that their number has been di- 
mi | Reproof ſeems to ſerve no pur- 
pole with nelpe to them, but to make them 


F, = 


. . capital * * ſociety. - 7 4 a 
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— eee 


/ 1 accouning ; for any * ; 


their hiſtories are all of ne 


_—_ people; and it — what 


4 W eee aatendfiogin | 


of, weit Taso every good ation 


| ſpe: we) e very unlu 
not mean that it will make then py x 
fo; nit of tn ; vexed ar ſich h ſees, wy „ 


far —— the better pleaſe aha 


plats the Supreme Being; as well as his works 
in a bad light. It muſt alſo corrupt their en 
minds, by ito At 

anecdotes and obſervations.” A perſon en, 
well diſpoſed would riof carry ſuck's load q- 
bout WR kim, aud muc | eſs be at tlie t ro 4.5 2 


are of indelgingy men 4 ee 


chem with 4 wiaſs of vicious IN 
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0 they are not always e 0 

ſpeak; hat a perſon” s merit does not ly in talk- 

ing; that none but ſuperficial people will judge 
of a man from what he ſays; that ſocietywould | 
fregquentiy de obliged to him to hold nis 
tongue 3 and my at any rate, ſilence is prefer · 


and ene wu may have an opportu io. 

telling you that they were in ſuch a company. 

| This Ati be cured by reflecting, 
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very happily deſoriptive- It is an eee oh 
Eviſta nde, and. particularly applicable to this 
Vice, chat even when the fallacy is detected the 
elfects do not ceaſe; and that the puniſhment of 
it, however: certain, gives no adequate compen- 
ten, nor affords any ſufficiknt ſecurity, a- 
Selolt the miſchiefs which ariſe fromit, Even 
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mains with t us. The poiſon which is ſeatter- 
ed Res not dormant; ſome part of the aſper- 
ſion adhetes; and-the very naming of a man 
to a mean action ereates a connection which 
"brings: him always to view- when it is men- 
4 tioned. 80 ſubtile is the virulence, 1o fatal 
"the taint of vice! Put it once in motion, it t 
Works blindly on all ſides —This effect be- 
comes more particularly important in an im- 
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